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New Trade Agreement 


Between U. S. and Mexico 
What the Pact Means to the Two Countries 


HE RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREE- 

MENT concluded between the 
United States and Mexico on December 
23, 1942, to become effective 30 days after 
presidential proclamation, grants duty 
reductions or binds the existing tariff 
treatment on most of the principal ar- 
ticles of trade between the two countries, 
and provides for unconditional most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment in respect of 
customs duties and formalities, as well as 
in matters of exchange, and for na- 
tional treatment with respect to the in- 
ternal taxation of imports. 

It is the first agreement of its kind 
concluded between the two countries, 
and Mexico is the twenty-fifth country 
with which the United States has con- 
cluded an agreement under the Trade 
Agreements Act. It is the fifteenth 
American republic with which the United 
States has negotiated a commercial ac- 
cord of this nature. 

The agreement was proclaimed by the 
President of the United States on De- 
cember 28, and by the President of the 
United Mexican States on December 31, 
1942. It will enter into force on Janu- 
ary 30, 1943. 


Concessions by Mexico 


Duty concessions obtained from Mex- 
ico affect 203 items of the Mexican Im- 
port Tariff, of which 76 items represent 
reductions in duty and 127 items consti- - 
tute bindings of existing customs treat- 
ment. 

Mexican imports from the United 
States of products on which concessions 
have been made were valued in 1939 at 
$23,413,000, or 29 percent of total Mexi- 
can imports from the United States in 
that year. In 1939 Mexican imports of 
United States products on which duty 
reductions were made were $11,113,000, 
or 14 percent of total imports into that 
country from the United States in that 
year. 

Mexico imported from the United 
States in 1939 products on which exist- 
ing customs treatment is bound, to the 
value of $12,300,000, or 15 percent of that 
country’s total imports from the United 
States in that year. 


Nature of U. S. Concessions 


The United States grants concessions 
on specified Mexican products. These 


concessions, in Schedules II and III, in- 
clude reductions in certain United States 
tariff rates, binding of other existing 
rates against increase, and other modifi- 
cations of existing customs treatment 
to facilitate imports from Mexico. 

United States reductions are in some 
cases from rates of the Tariff Act of 
1930 and, in others, further reductions 
from rates already modified in previous 
trade agreements. The agreement also 
binds certain concessions provided for 
ir previous agreements. In some cases 
there have been changes in existing 
trade-agreement provisions for reduced- 
duty import quotas. 

Concessions made by the United States 
in the agreement apply to products cov- 
ered by 103 paragraphs of the Tariff 
Act of 1930. Of these, tariff reductions 
apply to 57 paragraphs and bindings of 
existing treatment to 46 paragraphs, of 
which 31 cover duty-free products. 


Imports of merchandise into the United 
States from Mexico in 1939 totaled $54,- 
432,000. Of these, dutiable products 
were valued at $14,082,000, while duty- 
free items were valued at $40,350,000 or 
74 percent of the total. Concessions 
made by the United States, both duty 
reductions and bindings, represented a 
value in 1939 of $35,215,000 or 65 percent 


_ of total imports from Mexico. 


Products on which United States 
duties were reduced were imported from 
Mexico in 1939 to a value of $8,929,000, or 
16 percent of the total imports from that 
country in that year. The reductions 
provided for in Schedule II of the agree- 
ment apply to products which in 1939 
accounted for a value of $8,737,000, or 16 
percent of total imports from Mexico. 
Reductions provided for in Schedule III 
of the agreement apply to commodities 
which in 1939 were valued at $192,000, or 
0.3 percent of total imports from Mexico. 





Courtesy Modern Mexico 


President Avila Camacho of Mexico addressing an industrial-economic gathering, designed— 
like the hew trade agreement with the United States—to strengthen and stimulate the 


economy of the continent. 
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The reductions result in rates of duty 
lower than those specified in the Tariff 
Act of 1930 or in previous trade agree- 
ments. 

Bindings of existing tariff and customs 
treatment apply to products of which 
1939 imports from Mexico were valued 
at $26,286,000, or 48 percent of the total. 
Of this amount, products now bound on 
the United States free list accounted for 
$22,581,000, or 42 percent of the total 
value of merchandise imported from 
Mexico in 1939. 


Three Schedules 


Schedule I, as is customary, covers 
products on which Mexico grants duty 
reductions or “freezes” existing customs 
treatment on products from the United 
States. Schedules II and III list prod- 
ucts on which the United States accords 
concessions to imports from Mexico. 
Schedule III, however, covers those con- 
cessions primarily granted to Mexico 
for the period of the national emergency, 
proclaimed by the President on May 27, 
1941, but which the United States re- 
serves the right to withdraw or modify 
at any time after the termination of the 
emergency period; in that event, the 
United States import duties on such 
products may not exceed those in force 
on the day of signature of the agreement. 


Nondiscriminatory Treatment 


Among other specific provisions, non- 
discriminatory treatment is mutually 
guaranteed in matters involving (1) im- 
port and export quotas and prohibitions, 
(2) other forms of restrictions on im- 
ports and exports, as well as on the sale, 
distribution, or use of imported articles, 
(3) any form of exchange control estab- 
lished by either of the countries, and 
(4) foreign purchases by either govern- 
ment or by any agency controlled or 
sponsored by either government. 

As is provided for in the trade agree- 
ments with most of the other Latin 
American republics, provision is made 
for the prompt publication, with 30 days’ 
prior notice, of administrative and ju- 
dicial rulings and decisions in respect of 
customs duties and the customs classifi- 
cation of products. In case of disagree- 
ment between the two governments con- 
cerning the application of sanitary laws 
and regulations, the agreement provides 
for the establishment of a committee of 
experts to study and report to both gov- 
ernments. 


Where Pact Applies 


The agreement in full is to apply in 
both countries to the territories and 
possessions included in the customs ter- 
ritories of each, which, in the case of the 
United States, include Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. However, the most- 
favored-nation provisions will apply also 
to those possessions of the United States 
having separate tariff regimes, which in- 
clude the Philippines, the Virgin Islands 
of the United States, American Samoa, 
and Guam. 

Excepted from the application of the 
general provisions, however, are the spe- 
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cial advantages accorded by either gov- 
ernment to adjacent countries to facili- 
tate frontier traffic, those granted any 
third country as a result of a customs 
union, and those granted by the United 
States exclusively to Cuba. 

Scheduled articles are exempt from 
any quantitative restrictions, but that 
provision does not preclude the imposi- 
tion of restrictions by either country on 
the importation or sale of articles in 
conjunction with governmental measures 
operating to regulate or to control the 
production, market supply, or price of 
like domestic products, or which tend to 
increase the labor costs of production, or 
which may be necessary to maintain the 
exchange value of the currency. How- 
ever, in case such restrictions are im- 
posed, the other government will be given 
an opportunity for consultation, and, if 
no agreement is reached, action may be 
taken by the injured party to terminate 
the agreement, in whole or in part, on 
30 days’ written notice. 


Measure of Flexibility 


Each government is given, among other 
things, some measure of flexibility in 
connection with the concessions, in order 
to provide for situations not now fore- 
seen but which may arise in future. For 
example, if the President of the United 
States finds that the concessions granted 
on any products in Schedules II and III, 
imported from Mexico, result in increased 
imports of such goods so as to cause or 
threaten injury to United States pro- 
ducers of like or similar products, he may 
withdraw or modify the concessions to 
the extent necessary to prevent such in- 
jury. Mexico, likewise, is free to take 
similar measures With respect to the im- 
portation of products under Schedule I. 

In these instances, however, the other 
government must be given an opportunity 
for consultation, and, if agreement is not 
reached, the offended party, within 30 
days after such action, may terminate 
the agreement, in whole or in part, upon 
30 days’ written notice. 

Importers are also mutually safe- 
guarded against any adverse changes in 
the method of determining dutiable value 
and of converting currencies in connec- 
tion with articles included in the sched- 
ules, which may be subject to ad valorem 
rates of import duty. Importers are also 
protected under a general safeguarding 
provision, which provides that if the gov- 
ernment of either country considers that 
any object of the agreement is nullified or 
impaired as a result of any measure 
taken by the other government, the latter 
shall consider sympathetically any writ- 
ten representations or proposals, which 
may be made by the former government, 
with a view to effecting a mutually satis- 
factory adjustment. 

Initial Period 3 Years 

The agreement will come definitively 
into force 30 days after the proclamation 
of the President of the United States and 
the President of Mexico or, in the event 
that the proclamations do not take place 
on the same day, 30 days after the proc- 
lamation which is later in time (see p. 3, 
third paragraph). 
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The agreement will remain in force for 
an initial period of 3 years from its ef- 
fective date, unless terminated earlier, in 
accordance with special provisions. If, 
prior to the expiration of the 3-year 
period, neither government has given 
notice to the other of intention to termi- 
nate the agreement, it will automatically 
continue in force thereafter, subject to 
termination on 6 months’ prior notice or 
under the special provisions previously 
mentioned. 


Principal Mexican Concessions 


The new rates of import duty on the 
principal products included in schedule 
I, on which Mexico grants concessions to 
imports from the United States, are as 
follows, former rates being shown in 
parentheses: 


A gricutlural, Vegetable, and Animal 
Products 


Wheat, 0.06 peso per gross kilogram (0.10); 
wheat flour, 0.28 peso per legal kilogram 
(0.28); tanned hides, including upper leather, 
5.50 pesos per legal kilogram (5.50); hog lard 
in tank cars or tankers, 0.18 peso per net kilo- 
gram (0.23); hog lard in other containers, 
0.25 peso per gross kilogram (0.32); hops, 
0.20 peso per legal kilogram (0.28); barley 
malt, 0.17 peso per gross kilogram (0.17); 
barley in the grain, 0.04 peso per gross kilo- 
gram (0.05); cottonseed, 0.06 peso per gross 
kilogram (0.08); unhulled oats, 0.05 peso per 
gross kilogram (0.05); hulled oats, including 
oatmeal, 0.10 peso per gross kilogram (0.15). 

Cattle for breeding, except milch cows, 
free (free); stearic acids in cakes, 0.25 peso 
per gross kilogram (0.25); hydrogenated ani- 
mal fats, 0.35 peso per gress kilogram (0.45). 

Fresh apples, 0.30 peso per gross kilogram 
(0.35); fresh grapes, peaches, plums, pears, 
and fresh fruit not specified, 0.25 peso per 
gross kilogram (035); sliced dried fruits, 
0.20 peso per gross kilogram (0.80); prunes, 
0.40 peso per gross kilogram (0.80); raisins, 
0.50 peso per gross kilogram (0.80); canned 
fruits in natural sirup or juice, 2 pesos per 
legal kilogram (2); canned vegetable foods, 
not specified, and canned asparagus, 0.40 
peso per legal kilogram (0.50); tomato sauce 
and canned tomatoes, 0.60 peso per legal 
kilogram (0.60). 

Evaporated milk, 0.40 peso per legal kilo- 
gram (0.40); milk in powder or pastilles, 0.30 
peso per legal kilogram (0.40); butter, and 
Cheddar cheese, 0.80 peso per legal kilogram 
(0.80) 

Sausages, ham, and bacon, 0.70 peso per 
legal kilogram (0.70); unspecified canned 
meats, canned meats containing vegetable 
products in any proportion, canned salmon, 
weighing up to 5 kilograms, and canned 
sardines (Sardina caerulea), in tomato or 
mustard sauce or in natural or cottonseed 
oil, weighing 210 grams or more, 0.70 peso 
per legal kilogram (0.70). 

Onions, 0.02 peso per gross kilogram (0.03); 
prepared cereals and flours, 0.65 peso per 
legal kilogram (0.80). 

Virginia type raw tobacco, 2 pesos per legal 
kilogram (2.30); unspecified filler tobacco, 
2.30 pesos per legal kilogram (2.30); and cig- 
arettes, 7 pesos per legal kilogram (7). 


Lumber and Wood Products 


Plywood, 0.10 peso per gross kilogram 
(0.10); boards, planks, and beams, of pine or 
spruce, up to 55 millimeters in thickness and 
more than 3.25 meters in length, 3.40 pesos 
per 100 gross kilograms (3.40); the same, more 
than 90 millimeters in thickness, 0.40 peso 
per 100 gross kilograms (0.40); unspecified 
boards, planks, and beams, up to 55 milli- 
meters in thickness and more than 3 meters 
in length, 0.70 peso per 100 gross kilograms 
(0.70); boards of ordinary wood, tongued, 
overlapped or grooved, and pulpboards and 
fiberboards weighing over 2 kilograms per 
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square meter, 0.04 peso per gross kilogram 
(0.04); creosoted ties, 0.50 peso per 100 gross 
kilograms (0.50); posts of wood over 4 meters 
in length, and logs of ordinary wood, 0.40 
peso per 100 gross kilograms (0.40). ‘ 


Lubricants, Mineral Wax, Gas, Cement 


Lubricating greases, weighing up to 1 kilo- 
gram, 0.25 peso per gross kilogram (0.25); 
the same, weighing more than 1 kilogram, 
but not more than 5 kilograms, 0.13 peso 
per gross kilogram (0.13); the same, weigh- 
ing more than 5 kilograms, 0.09 peso per 
gross kilogram (0.09); mineral wax and par- 
affin, 0.14 peso per gross kilogram (0.14); 
Roman or Portland cement, 0.02 peso per 
gross kilogram (0.02). 


Refractory Materials, Glassware, Metal 
Products 


Refractory clay or earth, not specified, 0.60 
peso per 100 gross kilograms (0.60); refrac- 
tory brick and tile, with a base of silicate of 
aluminum or of silica, 1.50 pesos per 100 
gross kilograms (1.50); refractory brick and 
tile not specified, 0.20 peso per 100 gross 
kilograms (0.20). 

Glass or crystal, flat, up to 1 centimeter 
in thickness, not specified, 0.20 peso per gross 
kilogram (0.20); glass or crystal worked into 
pieces, not specified, weighing up to 300 
grams, 0.70 peso per gross kilogram (0.70); 
the same, weighing more than 300 grams, 
0.60 peso per gross kilogram (0.60). 

Barbed wire for fences, 0.50 peso per 100 
gross kilograms (0.50); iron or steel screws 
and rivets of more than 40 millimeters and 
up to 40 centimeters in length, 1.20 pesos per 
legal kilogram (1.20); razor blades, 2.30 pesos 
per 100 pieces (2.50). 


Refrigerators, Metal Furniture 


Refrigerators weighing up to 200 kilograms, 
0.40 peso per legal kilogram (0.50); the same, 
weighing over 200 kilograms, 0.35 peso per 
legal kilogram (0.45); iron or steel furniture, 
not specified, weighing up to 10 kilograms, 
0.80 peso per legal kilogram (0.80); the same, 
weighing more than 10 kilograms, 0.60 peso 
per legal kilogram (0.60). 


Textiles and Textile Products 


Cotton tire fabric, 0.15 peso per legal kilo- 
gram (0.20); cotton cloth not of plain weave, 
weighing up to 50 grams per square meter, 
10.10 pesos per legal kilogram (10.10); the 
same, weighing more than 250 but not more 
than 1,200 grams per square meter, 3.40 pesos 
per legal kilogram (3.40); cotton cloth, oiled, 
waxed, or prepared with pyroxylin, 1.70 pesos 
per legal kilogram (1.70); cotton corduroy 
not specified, 4.90 pesos per legal kilogram 
(490); cotton velvet even if figured, weigh- 
ing up to 400 grams per square meter, 4.90 
pesos per legal kilogram (4.90); the same, 
weighing more than 400 grams per square 
meter, 6 pesos per legal kilogram (6); lino- 
leum, 0.50 peso ver legal kilogram (1). 


Made-Up Textile Articles 


Men's and boys’ under and outer shirts 
and drawers of cotton cloth, not of plain 
weave, 14.70 pesos per legal kilogram (14.70): 
made-up wearing apparel, not specified, and 
separate parts when sewn of cotton cloth of 
Plain weave, even with adornments or em- 
broidery not of silk nor of false metal, of 
any kind, 9.80 pesos per legal kilogram (9.80) ; 
the same, not of plain weave, even with adorn- 
ments or embroidery not of silk nor false 
metal of any kind, 11.20 pesos per legal kilo- 
gram (11.20); the same, of cloth of wool and 
other animal fibers, except silk, woven with 
yarns, even with adornments or embroidery 
not of silk nor of false metal of any kind, 
23 pesos per legal kilogram (23); the same, 
when the weave contains threads in any 
proportion, even with adornments or em- 
broidery not of silk nor of false metal of any 
kind, 27 pesos per legal kilogram (27); the 
same, with adornments or embroidery of silk, 
even with false metal of any kind, 35 pesos 
per legal kilogram (35). 
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Knit hosiery and socks of silk with or with- 
out a mixture of other fiber in any proportion, 
1 peso per pair (1). 


Chemicals, Pharmaceutical Products, 
Cosmetics 


Mixtures of ethers and alcohol employed 
in the manufacture of varnishes or paints. 
0.15 peso per legal kilogram (0.25); varnishes 
and paints prepared with a base of alcohol 
or ether, 0.60 peso per gross kilogram (0.60); 
prepared varnishes and paints not specified, 
weighing up to 5 kilograms, 0.60 peso per 
gross kilogram (0.60); the same, weighing 
over 5 kilograms, 0.40 peso per gross kilogram 
(0.40); bicarbonates of potassium and of so- 
dium not specified, weighing 5 kilograms, 
0.04 peso per gross kilogram (0.07). 

Medicinal granules, tablets, pastilles, perles, 
and pills, 1.50 peso per legal kilogram (1.50); 
drugs and pharmaceutical specialties of any 
kind, not specified, 1 peso per legal kilogram 
(1). 

The Mexican Government also undertakes 
not to impose any certification requirement 
or any other formality for the importation, 
registration, licensing or sale of pharmaceu- 
tical specialties and patent medicines which 
is impossible of fulfillment in the United 
States because of the lack of a duly authorized 
Federal Agency. 

Cosmetics, perfumed or not, 6.50 pesos per 
legal kilogram (7). 


Fruit Juices, Wines, Extracts, Liquor 


Fruit essences or imitation synthetic prod- 
ucts, without alcohol, 15 pesos per legal kilo- 
gram (15); grape juice, with a density up to 
1.25 at a temperature of 15° C., 0.25 peso per 
gross kilogram (0.25); fruit juices, not speci- 
fied, with a density up to 1.25 at a tempera- 
ture of 15° C., 1 peso per legal kilogram (1); 
fruit juices, not specified, with a density ex- 
ceeding 1.25 at a temperature of 15° C., 3 
pesos per legal kilogram (3). 

Wines, red, white, and full-bodied, with 
alcoholic strength up to 14 centesimal degrees 
Gay-Lussac, at a temperature of 15° C., in 
containers of wood or metal, 0.30 peso per 
gross kilogram (0.30); the same, in contain- 
ers of earthenware, poreclain, glass or others 
not specified, 0.50 peso per gross kilogram 
(0.50). (The agreement also raised the divid- 
ing line in alcoholic strength from 12 to 14 
centesimal degrees Gay-Lussac.) 

Extracts, not specified, for making soft 
drinks, 3 pesos per legal kilogram (3); ex- 
tracts, not specified, for making wines and 
liquors, 3 pesos per legal kilogram (3). 

Bourbon and rye whisky, with alcoholic 
strength greater than 23 but not exceeding 55 
centesimal degrees Gay-Lussac, at a tempera- 
ture of 15° C., in containers of wood or metal, 
2.25 pesos per legal kilogram (4.75 pesos per 
gross kilogram); Bourbon and rye whisky, 
with alcoholic strength greater than 23 but 
not exceeding 55 centesimal degrees Gay-Lus- 
sac, at a temperature of 15° C., in containers 
of earthenware, porcelain, glass or others not 
specified, 2.50 pesos per legal kilogram (5 
pesos per gross kilogram); Bourbon and rye 
whisky, with alcoholic strength greater than 
55 centesimal degrees Gay-Lussac, at a tem- 
perature of 15° C., in containers of wood or 
metal, 3 pesos per legal kilogram (5.50 pesos 
per gross kilogram); Bourbon and rye whisky, 
with alcoholic strength greater than 55 cen- 
tesimal degrees Gay-Lussac, at a temperature 
of 15° C., in containers of earthenware, porce- 
lain, glass, or others not specified, 3.25 pesos 
per legal kilogram (6.50 pesos per gross kilo- 
gram). 

Footwear 


Shoes with upper or sole of skin or leather, 
more than 20 centimeters in length and with 
double seam stitching, 5.10 pesos per pair 
(5.10); shoes with upper or sole of skin or 
leather, more than 20 centimeters in length, 
not specified, 4.30 pesos per pair (4.30). 


Plastic and Paper Products 


Sheets of ebonite, gutta-percha, or similar 
pastes, not decorated, not specified, 0.08 peso 
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per legal kilogram (0.08); sheets of ebonite, 
gutta-percha, or similar pastes, decorated, 
0.50 peso per legal kilogram (0.50); tubes of 
ebonite, gutta-percha, or similar pastes, 0.25 
peso per legal kilogram (0.25); rods of ebonite, 
gutta-percha, or similar pastes, 0.25 peso per 
legal kilogram (0.25). 

Paper of the natural color of the pulp, 
weighing more than 50 but not more than 
100 grams per square meter, 0.14 peso per 
legal kilogram (0.14); the same, weighing 
more than 100 grams per square meter, 0.10 
peso per legal kilogram (0.10); paper of any 
kind, not specified, weighing up to 100 grams 
per square meter, cut in strips up to 10 centi- 
meters wide, 0.80 peso per legal kilogram 
(0.80); paper of any kind, not specified, 
weighing more than 100 grams per square 
meter, cut in strips up to 10 centimeters wide, 
0.60 peso per legal kilogram (0.60); toilet 
paper and cleansing tissue, 0.26 peso per legal 
kilogram (0.26); advertisements, calendars 
and catalogs, not specified, 3 pesos per legal 
kilogram (3). 


Machinery, Machines, Apparatus, Appli- 
ances, Accessories, and Parts 


Threshers, 0.02 peso per gross kilogram 
(0.04); passenger elevators and operating 
equipment, 0.02 peso per gross kilogram 
(0.06); machines, not specified, operated by 
mechanical means, weighing up to 100 kilo- 
grams each, 0.04 peso per gross kilogram 
(0.08); machines, not specified, operated by 
mechanical means, weighing more than 100 
kilograms, 0.03 peso per gross kilogram (0.06); 
sewing machines, pedal or crank, weighing 
up to 100 kilograms each, 0.05 peso per gross 
kilogram (0.10). 

Electric fans and ventilators, weighing up 
to 20 kilograms each, 0.50 peso per legal kilo- 
gram (0.80); electric irons, 0.30 peso per legal 
kilogram (0.30); electric stoves, weighing up 
to 40 kilograms each, 1 peso per legal kilo- 
gram (1); electric stoves, weighing more than 
40 kilograms each, 0.15 peso per gross kilo- 
gram (0.15); electric lamps of gas, mercury. 
or other electrical system, 0.40 peso per gross 
kilogram (0.40). 

Stoves and heaters, not electric, weighing 
more than 40 but not more than 150 kilo- 
grams each, 0.10 peso per gross kilogram 
(0.15); made-up packing, not specified, 0.40 
peso per gross kilogram (0.40); spark plugs, 
0.25 peso per gross kilogram (0.50); pistons 
for combustion motors, weighing up to 5 
kilograms each, 0.45 peso per gross kilogram 
(0.50). 

Radio receiving apparatus, with cabinet, 
1 peso per legal kilogram (1.20); tubes for 
radio apparatus, 0.03 peso each (0.05); sep- 
arate parts and repair pieces, not specified, 
for radio apparatus, 0.20 peso per legal kilo- 
gram (0.40); radio-phonograph combinations, 
1 peso per legal kilogram (1.20); separate 
parts and repair pieces, for phonographs, not 
specified, 0.60 peso per legal kilogram (1.20); 
phonographic apparatus of any kind, 1 peso 
per legal kilogram (1.20); phonograph rec- 
ords, not specified, free (free). 

Cinematographic apparatus and magic lan- 
terns, weighing up to 20 kilograms each, 0.50 
peso per legal kilogram (1); cinematographic 
apparatus and magic lanterns, weighing more 
than 20 kilograms each, 0.50 peso per legal 
kilogram (0.60). 

Calculating machines, 0.50 peso per legal 
kilogram (1); machines for registering sales, 
0.40 peso per legal kilogram (0.60); apparatus 
for reproducing writing, 0.25 peso per gross 
kilogram (0.50); typewriters, 0.60 peso per 
legal kilogram (0.60). 


Automobiles, Trucks, Tractors, Parts, 
Accessories 


Passenger automobiles, up to four cylin- 
ders, not specified, 250 pesos each (250); 
passenger automobiles, over four but not 
over eight cylinders, with a capacity of up 
to nine pasesngers, not specified, 700 pesos 
each (700); passenger automobiles, over eight 
cylinders, not specified, 2,000 pesos each 
(2,000); busses, 1,600 pesos each (2,000); 

(Continued on p. 30) 
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Dominican Republic 


Tackles WAR Problems 


By Jane Harpinc and Joun A. E. Orvoski, Department of Commerce 


T THE TIME of the Japanese attack 
upon Pearl Harbor, the Dominican 
Republic, a nation of 2,000,000 people, 
located on the island of Hispaniola which 
it shares with Haiti, had just reached a 
state of partial economic recovery from 
the dislocations caused by the war in 
Europe. Greatly shocked by Japan’s ac- 
tion, the Dominican people expressed 
deep sympathy to the people of the 
United States and promptly declared war 
on Japan on December 8 and on Germany 
and Italy on December 11. 

Outbreak of war in Europe in Septem- 
ber 1939 had an immediate effect on the 
Dominican Republic. The virtual clos- 
ing of the German and French market 
for the 1939-40 coffee crop made it neces- 
sary to attempt to dispose of the harvest 
in the already overcrowded American 
market. Prices for this crop reached 
such a low figure that in many cases it 
did not even pay to pick the coffee. 


Early Wartime Reactions 


Dominican importers, sensing the 
trade and shipping difficulties, undertook 
to stock their shelves to prepare for the 
future. The shift to new sources of sup- 
ply, however, brought about immediate 
repercussions. A considerable propor- 
tion of the merchandise formerly pur- 
chased in Europe, particularly Germany, 
was paid for in large part by barter ar- 
rangements, and goods now obtainable 
only in the United States had to be paid 
for in cash. 

Abnormally large orders for such items 
as construction materials, canned food- 
stuffs, and textiles resulted in a shortage 
of exchange, and sharp rises occurred 
in the prices of many articles of prime 
necessity imported from abroad. 

The rise in October 1939 of ocean 
freight rates by 15 percent on south- 
bound and 10 percent on northbound 
traffic between New York and Dominican 
Republic ports increased further the 
already high prices of imports 


Treaty Policy Reexamined 


To offset the decline in revenues re- 
sulting from reduced exports, the Do- 
minican Government undertook to in- 
crease its revenues from import taxes. 
While import duties could not be modified 
because of the existence of certain treaty 
arrangements, import taxes could be 
altered as the legislature saw fit. 

Under an agreement with France, 
French perfumes, wines, toilet articles, 


canned and preserved goods, and cotton 
manufactures and knit goods imported 
into the Dominican Republic had been 
subject to reduced internal taxes. These 
reduced rates, however, by virtue of 
most-favored-nation commitments, had 
been extended to other treaty countries, 
including the United States. As a re- 
sult, at the beginning of the war a situ- 
ation existed under which those nations 
that were not granting reciprocal con- 
cessions to the Dominican Republic were 
nevertheless receiving the benefits of 
those concessions granted to France on 
a quid pro quo basis. 

Since French purchases of Dominican 
goods even prior to the war had been 
disappointing, it was clear that no im- 
provement could be foreseen in the im- 
mediate future. To put an end to this 
situation the Dominican Government on 
December 15, 1939, suspended the 
Franco-Dominican Convention, and the 
import tax concessions extended under 
the convention were withdrawn. 
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But the need to seek out guaranteed 
markets for its products prompted the 
country to sign commercial agreements 
with territories offering such markets on 
a reciprocal basis, and in 1940 agree- 
ments were signed with Canada and 
Newfoundland under which the Domini- 
can Republic reduced the import charges 
on specified types of fish in return for 
market assurances covering some 60,000 
tons of its sugar. 


Optimism Quenched in 1940 


With the exception of sugar, which 
sold in 1940 at slightly higher levels than 
in 1939, all export products were sold 
in 1940 at prices much lower than those 
received in 1939. Because of the result- 
ing decline in money available for 
purchases, trade declined and customs 
receipts for 1940 were down $553,363 com- 
pared with 1939—a sizable drop consid- 
ering that receipts in 1939 totaled only 
$3,031,431. 


Courtesy Pan American Union 


Air view of Ciudad Trujillo, capital of the Dominican Republic. In the foreground is Inde- 


pendence Park. 
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The feeling of optimism which pre- 
vailed to some extent during the latter 
part of 1939, when it was believed that 
the natural consequences of a war were 
high prices for raw materials, began to 
fade as the year 1940 progressed and was 
completely shattered as the year finally 
came to a close. 


Domestic Readjustments 


Realistic approach by the Dominican 
Government to a situation such as the 
above has enabled it to continue to meet 
the disarrangements of the war and to 
overcome them. The combined effect of 
low prices and loss of markets for the 
old-line products—sugar, coffee, tobacco, 
cocoa—brought a further shift of inter- 
est to the need for developing products 
that would be less competitive in this 
Hemisphere with the regular products 
of South and Central America. 

Such items as cattle, starch, bananas, 
and other fruits, therefore increased in 
importance as the small farmers found 
their tobacco, coffee, and cocoa without 
demand at prices that would cover pro- 
duction costs. 

As the diversification trend increased, 
general trade conditions improved, and 
the gradual move upward, which was not 
definitely assured until the middle of 
1941, was well on its way at the close 
of that year. 

As a result, at the end of 1941 the 
country showed a truly remarkable re- 
covery. Exports, which averaged $14,- 
700,000 in the period 1931-40, and over 
$18,000,000 in 1939 and in 1940, were 
expected at the beginning of the year 
to reach not more than $12,000,000. 
Actual figures exceeded that estimate by 
more than $5,000,000. 


Recovery, 1941-42 


The brisk trade trends, characteristic 
of the closing months of 1941, continued 
unabated through the first few months 
of 1942. Business transactions were 
extremely good, and banks reported that 
almost without exception all firms met 
their maturing obligations with a 
promptness heretofore unknown, and 
that past-due collections were at an all- 
time record low. 

The banks further reported that dur- 
ing the first few months of 1942 cash 
balances of merchants deposited in the 
banks were higher than at any time in 
several years. The volume of sales in- 
creased so rapidly that some merchants 
asserted their sales were near record. 


Imports and Exports 


The excellent trade conditions 
throughout the country in the first 4 
months of 1942 resulted from the fact 
that while the volume of exports de- 
creased 40 percent from the correspond- 
ing period in 1941, the value increased 
95 percent—an extremely fortunate de- 
velopment considering the diminution of 
shipping. 

This phenomenal increase in the value 
of total exports was due entirely to the 
higher prices paid for all Dominican ex- 
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Courtesy Pan American Union 


Irrigating tobacco fields in the Dominican Republic. 


port products in 1942 as compared with 
1941—the average declared value per 50 
kilograms of all exports in 1942 was $2.82 
as against $1.15 in 1941, an increase of 
145 percent. 

Exactly the opposite situation pre- 
vailed in 1940 when export volume, with 
the exception of sugar and molasses, was 
below that of 1939; export value, except 
for sugar and molasses, was also lower. 

Dominican markets also shifted. Pur- 
chases of France and the Netherlands in 
the late 1930’s were drastically reduced. 
Canada, on the other hand, which had 
bought less than one-half of 1 percent 
of Dominican exports during the same 
period jumped to third place in 1940, 
purchasing more than 15 percent. 


Labor and Living Costs 


However, when the armament program 
of the United States was announced, 
and its enormous demands for varied 
materials and goods, including those 
considered essential for the Dominican 
economy — normally obtained from 
abroad—were made known, prices on 
all imported merchandise began an im- 
mediate and precipitous rise. As a re- 
sult, in the first 6 weeks after the spread 
of the war to the Western Hemisphere, 
the cost of living in the Dominican Re- 
public increased in some localities as 
high as 25 percent. 

Higher living costs led in turn to a 
rush of minor strikes in important in- 
dustries throughout the country for 
higher wages to enable labor to meet the 
increased cost of living. In nearly all 
cases the demands of the workers were 
met by management, and no serious dis- 
turbances occurred. 

The Dominican Government adopted 
a policy of warning labor that the con- 
tinuation of strikes would not be tol- 
erated. This warning was followed by 


a statement informing labor that any 
and all complaints would be handled by 
Government departments charged with 
the supervision of labor questions. 

The net effect of the agitation, how- 
ever, was to win for labor considerable 
income increases in nearly all important 
industries, and while a vast segment of 
the laboring populace remained unaf- 
fected by these pay increases, indus- 
trialists estimated that the general in- 
come of the laborers increased as much 
as 10 percent. 

Toward the end of May 1942, however, 
the booming business levels existing in 
the early months of 1942 began to fall 
off, and the country witnessed the onset 
of a general business depression that has 
grown more acute as shipping and trans- 
portation difficulties have increased. 


Prices Mount 


Prices within the country mounted 
still higher, and by September 1942 items 
of daily consumption had increased 40 
to 50 percent above the 1941 level. In- 
dustries which depended upon imports 
for all or part of their raw materials 
found it extremely difficult to continue 
operations. The only flour mill in the 
country, situated in Puerto Plata, closed 
because of lack of wheat customarily im- 
ported from the United States. A local 
nail factory also shut down, thus affect- 
ing many shoe factories threatened with 
shortages of shoe nails. 

The clothing-manufacturing industry 
reported that it was operating at a rate 
20 percent of normal. Six of the 12 soap 
factories were reported closed and the 
others were operating at less than half 
their capacity owing to a shortage of 
tallow and caustic soda. 

Stocks of imported staple goods were 
also extremely low, construction mate- 
rials being completely exhausted, while 
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paper and printing stocks dropped 25 
percent—resulting in a reduction of 
newspaper sales. 


Can Stores Stay Open? 


Among provision firms the situation 
has grown still more serious. Whole- 
sale provision firms estimate that their 
imported food supplies are an estimated 
20 percent of normal, with about half of 
the items, customarily carried on the 
shelf, completely out. On the other 
hand, retail establishments report that, 
owing to extremely heavy imports dur- 
ing the latter part of 1941 and the first 
months of 1942, most of them still have 
fairly ample, though by no means com- 
plete, stocks on hand. 

Therefore, most retailers believe they 
can continue in business into the be- 
ginning of 1943, even though it will 
mean operating at a loss to keep their 
establishments open. They maintain 
that this loss is preferable to actually 
closing their stores. However, all mer- 
chants agree that it will be impossible 
to continue in business much beyond 
that period unless considerable quan- 
tities of material are imported by that 
time. 


Production Situation 


It is important, however, to bear in 
mind that the country is basically agri- 
cultural, and that a curtailment of im- 
ports does not mean actual privation 
so far as food is concerned. The Do- 
minican Republic is one of the few coun- 
tries in the Caribbean area which in the 
last few years has become substantially 
self-supporting in respect to food. In 
fact, in normal times, it exports rice, 
cattle, poultry, eggs, butter, fodder, 
cocoa, beans, and truck-garden crops to 
cther neighboring islands and is an im- 
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portant potential source of supply to 
Puerto Rico. 

The essential foods which are imported 
consist primarily of flour, dried and 
salted fish from Canada, and meat prod- 
ucts. These items are staple products 
of the Dominican diet, especially among 
the poorer classes, and their lack is caus- 
ing considerable hardship to the pop- 
ulace. 

The most important agricultural prod- 
uct in the Dominican Republic, without 
even a close rival among other crops, 
is cane sugar. This commodity with its 
derivatives, refined sugar and molasses, 
comprises almost three-quarters of the 
total value of all Dominican exports, 
supplying the largest share of the Gov- 
ernment’s revenues. In normal times, 
raw sugar is sold mainly to the United 
Kingdom and Ireland while molasses is 
sold entirely to the United States. 

The curtailment of British sugar im- 
ports from sources outside the Western 
Hemisphere led the British Ministry of 
Foods in November 1941 to purchase the 
entire 1942 Dominican sugar crop. The 
only sugar excluded from this agreement 
was an approximate 20,000 metric tons 
reserved for local consumption. The 
price set was $2.65 per 100 pounds, f. o. b. 
Dominican ports, which was 2)2 times 
higher than the average price paid for 
the 1941 crop, and the same as that set 
by the United States in its contract with 
Cuba to purchase its entire 1942 crop. 


Ship Shortage Hits Sugar 


This high price of sugar, together with 
the fact that all the sugar which could 
be produced had been sold in advance, 
was an incentive to sugar mills to begin 
grinding operations early in January 
1942. Early estimates placed the 1942 
sugar crop at 485,000 long tons as com- 
pared with a total 394,000 long tons pro- 
duced in the 1941 season. 





Coffee plantation near Santiago, in the Dominican Republic 
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This bright picture, however, was soon 
dispelled when it was realized that suffi- 
cient ships would not be available to 
move even half this amount. Unlike the 
Cuba-United States arrangement, Do- 
minicans were to receive payment for 
this sugar only when actual shipment 
took place. 

Volume exports, which in ordinary 
peacetime conditions commence almost 
as soon as volume production begins in 
January, never materialized. By the end 
of March, instead of the usual 100,000 
tons, less than 30,000 tons of sugar had 
left the country. 


Sugar-Stock Problem 


The unprecedentedly heavy carry-over 
from month to month strained storage 
capacities to the utmost. Considerable 
ingenuity was shown by the manage. 
ment of the mills to obtain storage space. 
All storage facilities—both Government 
and private—were pooled, and a system 
of priorities was established by which the 
mills hardest pressed for storage space 
were allowed first turn at exporting when 
the ships arrived. 

The net result for sugar producers has 
been a poor 1942 season, similar to the 
1941 season, but caused by a different 
set of circumstances, for, while in 1941 
shipments were scarce by reason of lack 
of sales—buyers could not be found even 
at the low price of 75 cents per 100 
pounds—in 1942 sales were made at a 
good price but there were no ships avail- 
able in which to move the sugar and real- 
ize this “good price.” By August 31, 
1942, when the sugar season ended, sugar 
stocks on hand amounted to 384,000 tons, 
or 80 percent of the entire crop produced. 


Cocoa Outlook Dark 


Cocoa now occupies second place 
among Dominican exports and accounts 
for about 10 percent of the total export 
volume. The bulk of the Dominican 
cocoa exports has always gone to the 
United States, even though, previous to 
1940, considerable quantities were 
shipped to Europe. Dominican cocoa 
has the distinction of being a low-quality 
product which often receives a _ price 
higher than cocoa of better quality. 

Merchants explain the circumstance 
by the fact that Dominican cocoa makes 
an unusually good binding chocolate 
which is used principally for the first 
inner coating of chocolates containing 
liquid or soft candies. Very little cocoa 
produced elsewhere has this quality, and 
as a result the Dominican cocoa is nearly 
always in demand. For this reason the 
United States market, which has always 
offered the best price, takes an average 
of 90 to 95 percent of the total Dominican 
cocoa exports. 

During the years 1931-40 the average 
annual cocoa exports were 22,133,133 
kilograms valued at $1,760,561. In 1940, 
in spite of upset world conditions, cocoa 
exports were maintained at a nearly av- 
erage level—23,017,570 kilograms valued 
at $1,617,104—but in 1941 cocoa exports 
declined more than 15 percent in volume 
while their value increased almost 40 
percent—the result of the rise in the 
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declared export value per 50 kilograms of 


cocoa from $3.51 in 1940 to $5.83 in 1941. 


At the beginning of 1942, prices for 
cocoa were still high, and prospects were 
excellent for exporting a record-breaking 
crop valued at some $3,000,000. For the 
first 4 months of 1942 cocoa exports were 
well above those for the corresponding 
months of 1941 in both volume and value. 
However, in May, June, and July, this 
trend was sharply reversed; the total 
volume of cocoa exported from May to 
July being less than one-half the volume 
exported during the same months of 
1941. 

As the year progressed and restrictions 
were placed on United States candy 
makers, prices also declined; the price 
paid Dominican producers for cocoa 
dropped from $7.25 per 50 kilograms at 
the beginning of the year to $6.50 per 
50 kilograms in May 1942, and finally in 
June to a low of $4.75 per 50 kilograms. 


Serious Disruption 


Suspension of shipping to the United 
States in June caught the Dominican 
summer cocoa harvest about two-thirds 
completed, so that by September 1, 1942, 
there were approximately 100,000 170- 
kilogram bags of cocoa still on hand to 
be shipped whenever ships were again 
available. A heavy harvest plus sharply 
curtailed exports has caused a serious 
disruption of the cocoa industry. 

Large stocks which still await ship- 
ment have been fumigated to prevent 
moulding and specially prepared to with- 
stand a long period of storage. 

The result of this dark outlook is that 
cocoa merchants are, at present, no 
longer advancing money to aid producers 
to complete their harvest as is usually 
the case. Merchants feel, therefore, 
that some cocoa will not be harvested 
and consequently will be lost. 


Other Export Crops 


Coffee, third in importance among 
Dominican exports, in normal times is 
shipped primarily to Europe. The loss 
of the European market resulted in the 
shipment of large quantities of coffee to 
the United States and Cuba—so much 
so that during 1941 approximately 95 
percent of all Dominican coffee exports 
were sent to the United States. 

During the decade of the thirties the 
average annual coffee exports were 9Q,- 
447,399 kilograms valued at about $1,- 
463,530. In 1940 coffee exports were far 
below average both in volume and 
value—8,567,178 kilograms valued at 
$769,975—tthe result of the small winter 
coffee crop and the late harvest. This, 
in turn, caused shipments to fill the Do- 
minican coffee quota to be delayed. 

The 1941 crop, on the other hand, was 
unusually large and matured early so 
that shipments to fill the 1941 quota be- 
gan on October first, the opening date— 
resulting in an increase in both volume 
and value for the 1941 season. 

For the first half of 1942 coffee exports 
continued to improve, increasing 1 per- 
cent in volume and 72.7 percent in value 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1941. The average 1941 declared ex- 
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port value per 60 kilograms was $7.30 
while in 1942 this value was $10.80, an 
increase of 48 percent. 


Country Fills Coffee Quota 


The Dominican coffee quota for the 
United States market in the coffee year 
1941-42 was 136,702 bags of 60 kilograms, 
which was increased 30 percent in July 
1942 by the Inter-American Coffee Board 
to a total of 177,835 bags. Despite the 
shipping situation, the Dominican Re- 
public and Honduras were the only two 
Latin American countries able to fill 
their coffee quotas in 1942. By Novem- 
ber 1, 1942, coffee merchants estimated 
that less than 15,000 bags of coffee re- 
mained to be exported. 

Harvesting of the 1942-43 crop has be- 
gun, and it is estimated at about 200,000 
bags of 60 kilograms, which would be 
the biggest coffee crop harvested in the 
Dominican Republic during the last 10 


years. 
War Aids Tobacco 


While tobacco, long ranking as one 
of the most important of Dominican 
export products, fell to twelfth place in 
1941, it was one of the products most 
advantageously affected by war condi- 
tions. The average annual tobacco ex- 
ports in the 1930’s were 5,999,798 kilo- 
grams valued at $300,399. In 1940 to- 
bacco exports, considered by many to be 
the smallest crop in 20 years, were less 
than half the average annual figure in 
both volume and value; 1941 totals rose 
slightly above the 1940 totals, but still 
were far below the average yearly ex- 
ports for the previous decade. 

During the first half of 1942 tobacco 
exports dropped again, to 59 percent in 
volume and 57 percent in value as com- 
pared with the corresponding period in 
1941. By September 1942, however, 
when the tobacco harvest was completed, 
the year’s crop amounted to somewhat 
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Courtesy Pan American Union 


Half-blood Holstein cattle on the Finca “La India” at El Pino, La Vega, in the Dominican 
Republic. 


more than 3,000,000 kilograms. While 
still a very low yield, the bulk of this 
crop was shipped to Spanish Morocco 
and Spain, and prices paid were more 
than double those of a year ago, $1.93 
per 50 kilograms in 1941 as against $4.20 
per 50 kilograms in 1942, an increase 
of 118 percent. 


Rice Exports Noteworthy 


The exportation of rice is at present 
the outstanding development in the Do- 
minican export trade. Rice is a basic 
item of the Dominican diet, and the 
development of the domestic rice in- 
dustry—one of the most important 
achievements of the Government’s self- 
sufficiency program—has changed the 
Dominican Republic since 1939 from 
a rice-importing to a _ rice-exporting 
country. 

The first rice exports were made from 
the Dominican Republic in 1940, total 
exports of rice for that year being 373,- 
591 kilograms valued at $26,788. In 1941 
the Dominican Republic exported more 
than 10 times this amount, shipping 
large quantities to Cuba, the French West 
Indies, Canada, Venezuela, Colombia, 
and the Netherlands West Indies. 

During the first half of 1942 exports of 
rice mounted still higher, increasing over 
700 percent in volume and almost 900 
percent in value as compared with the 
same period in 1941. Merchants esti- 
mate that the 1942-43 production will be 
extremely heavy and that at least 10,000 
metric tons of rice will be available for 
export during the first half of 1943. 


United States Leads in Market 


Cotton goods and wearing apparel 
comprise by far the largest group of 
closely related imported articles. The 
Government self-sufficiency program, re- 
sponsible for the domestic rice produc- 

(Continued on p. 26) 
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Silver Situation in India— 


By Car.ton L. Woop, Department of Commerce 


ROM EARLY HISTORICAL TIMES 

India was a large importer and user 
of precious metals—exporting spices, 
precious stones, muslin and cotton goods, 
and taking gold and silver in return. 
The expansion of trade during the Com- 
mercial Revolution modified the charac- 
ter and direction of India’s trade, but 
gold and silver continued to flow into 
the country in such a stream that India 
was termed a “sink” for the precious 
metals. British control in India brought 
a reduction in the proportion of bullion 
imports and an increase in merchandise 
imports, but India has remained a large 
market for gold and silver up to the 
present time. 


Age-Old Customs 


In periods of invasion, war, and ban- 
ditry gold and silver were considered by 
the Indian people the safest means of 
keeping their valuables. Bullion could be 
hidden easily, buried without danger of 
deterioration, or transported quickly 
from place to place. For centuries the 
people were accustomed to wearing their 
wealth in the form of ornaments, to con- 
verting it into utensils, or to hiding it in 
these and in other forms 

Financial customs arising from neces- 
sity became strong social, even religious, 
customs. Women and children were 
given gifts of gold and silver for future 
financial security—much as men today 
take out life-insurance policies for their 
families. 

When the poorer classes of the Indian 
people needed money to carry them over 
a crisis, they pledged their silver and gold 
ornaments or other ware to money lend- 
ers, who were often goldsmiths and sil- 
versmiths. Only under great duress 
would the people part with their trink- 
ets and hoards, since the prestige and 
security connected with them were usu- 
ally of more value than the intrinsic 
worth of the metal. 

The development of modern banking 
and insurance practices changed some of 
the financial customs of middle- and 
upper-class Indian people. Many Indi- 
ans have recently been investing their 
money in business concerns and depos- 
iting it in banks, as can be seen from the 
rapid increase in capital stocks held by 
Indians and the increase in bank depos- 
its. Many are coming to realize that the 
investment of savings in silver and gold 
prevents the earning of interest or 
profits. 

It will probably be some time, how- 
ever, before most of the Indian people 
reach this stage of economic sophistica- 
tion. For the majority, living in rural 
districts, the use of bullion as a store of 
value and for religious and social reasons 
will probably continue for many years. 


Greatest Holder of Silver 


As a result of the centuries-long de- 
mand for and use of the precious metals, 
India became the largest holder of silver 
in the world—how much no one knows. 
Account must be taken of Government 
stocks, silver in the Reserve Bank, silver 
coins in circulation, bar silver held in the 
bullion markets, and the holdings of the 
people. Perhaps three-fourths of India’s 
silver is held by the people in the form of 
silver ornaments worn by women and 
girls, silver utensils used in the homes 
and in the temples, silver bars buried in 
the ground, and silver coins hoarded in 
various ways. 

G. Findlay Shirras, in his book “In- 
dian Finance and Banking,” estimated 
that the total stock of silver in India 
as of March 31, 1919, amounted to 
3,729,000,000 ounces. Adding net imports 
and subtracting for various factors since 
that time, present. stocks approximate 
4,000,000,000 ounces. Estimates of total 
Indian silver stocks made by economists 
vary from 3,000,000,000 to 5,000,000,000 
ounces. 

India’s silver supply in the past has 
come from imports and from a small 
amount of silver produced in Burma be- 
fore its separation from India. India, 
therefore, has been one of the world’s 
leading buyers of silver. Its enormous 
stocks of silver have also made India one 
of the world’s leading sellers of silver. 

The following paragraphs are devoted 
to a brief historical review of the silver 
situation in India: 


The Silver Standard 


After many years of financial confu- 
sion when gold and silver of various 
weights and fineness had been in circu- 
lation in India, the East India Co. estab- 
lished the Madras silver rupee, weighing 
180 grains, eleven-twelfths fine (or 165 
grains of fine silver) as the standard 
coin of India in 1835.’ Gold was de- 
monetized. The East India Co. rupee 
was supplanted by the Government 
rupee in 1862, but its weight and silver 
content were the same until the year 
1940. 

India remained on the silver standard 
until 1893. Prior to this time increased 
world production of silver and the de- 
monetization of silver in Europe resulted 
in a considerable fall in the gold value 
of silver, which made it extremely diffi- 
cult for India to meet its foreign obli- 
gations. Consequently, acting on the 
recommendation of a committee under 


1The Indian “tola” is the same weight as 
the rupee, i. e., 180 grains troy. Silver prices 
are expressed in terms of 100 tolas. 


Lord Herschell, the Indian government 
closed the mints to the unrestricted coin- 
age of silver, in 1893. The silver rupee 
became a token coin, but it remained 
unlimited legal tender and the most im- 
portant form of Indian currency. Silver 
was still a part of the Currency Reserve, 
comprising about 57 percent of the re- 
serve at the turn of the century. 

Although a second committee ap- 
pointed in 1898 under Sir Henry Fowler 
recommended a gold standard for India, 
the system finally set up was a gold- 
exchange standard in which silver 
rupees remained in circulation and silver 
still formed part of the Paper Currency 
Reserve. 


Despite the fact that India was no 
longer on a Silver standard, silver was 
still in great demand for currency, re- 
serve, and hoarding purposes. For the 
10-year period from 1904-05 to 1913-14 
inclusive, India’s net imports of silver 
amounted to an average of approximately 
76,000,000 standard ounces a year. 


The World War 


India’s silver position was profoundly 
affected by the first World War. Large 
imports of silver were necessary—prices 
of silver rose rapidly—and the bullion 
value of the rupee became greater than 
its nominal value, resulting in the melt- 
ing down of silver coins. 

The demand for silver increased con- 
siderably as the war brought India a 
large merchandise export balance, war 
expenditures necessitated heavy coinage, 
and the purchasing power of the people 
was augmented. The inevitable result 
of this increased demand, accompanied 
by a reduction in world silver production, 
was a rapid rise in the price of silver 
to the point where the metallic value 
of the rupee reached its exchange value 
of 1 shilling 4 pence. The Indian Gov- 
ernment instituted control over the silver 
trade early in September 1917, prohibit- 
ing the export of silver coin and bullion, 
and the import of silver by private per- 
sons. Melting of gold and silver coin, 
though officially prohibited, continued. 

The rise in the price of silver ended, 
temporarily, India’s gold-exchange stand- 
ard. By February 1920 the rupee-sterling 
exchange rate reached 2 shillings 8% 
pence. 

With bullion reserves rapidly being de- 
pleted, the silver situation became very 
grave for the Indian Government. For- 
tunately, the United States came to the 
relief of India by passing the Pittman 
Act of 1918 permitting silver dollars held 
in the Treasury against silver certificates 
to be melted and sold to India at ap- 
proximately $1 an ounce. More than 
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200,000,000 ounces of silver were thus 
sold to the Indian Government. The ar- 
rival of this silver reestablished the mon- 
etary reserve, even though the drain on 
rupees continued. The enormous ab- 
sorption of rupees, which began in 1916 
and reached its peak in 1919, finally 
dropped off considerably in 1920 and 
ceased completely in 1921. Net imports 
of silver into India from March 31, 1916, 
to March 31, 1920, amounted to approxi- 
mately 500,000,000 standard ounces. 


After 1918 


In the immediate post-war period, the 
price of silver was the main feature of 
the Indian financial situation. In order 
to protect the currency and to avoid loss 
from purchasing silver for coinage, the 
Indian exchange rate had been raised 
by successive steps to 2 shillings 8% pence 
in February 1920. At this time the Bab- 
ington-Smith Commission made its re- 
port. Assuming that silver prices would 
remain fairly high, the Commission rec- 
ommended that the exchange value of 
the rupee should be set at 2 shillings 
gold. This rate was officially estab- 
lished. 

Instead of remaining high, the price 
of silver dropped drastically from 8912 
pence in February to 38% pence in De- 
cember 1920, as world demand for silver 
declined and the supply of silver in- 
creased. In India, rupees that had been 
hoarded began to flow back into the cur- 
rency office, and silver was arriving from 
America. 

The next few months were financially 
hectic for Indian exporters and import- 
ers, bankers and speculators, and Gov- 
ernment officials. As a result of India’s 
net imports of merchandise, which 
started in June 1920, there was a rapid 
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fall in the exchange rate. The Govern- 
ment attempted to keep the rate up, 
but economic forces made this impos- 
sible. With export trade arrested and 
import trade stimulated, prices in India 
fell. At the end of September 1920 the 
Government ceased supporting the ex- 
change rate, which, left to find its own 
level, fell to approximately 1 shilling 4 
pence early in 1921. Various financial 
reforms served to strengthen the rupee, 
and the exchange rate rose in the next 
few years to 1 shilling 6 pence. 


Silver Sales Policy 


The next important event in the life 
of silver in India was a result of the 
recommendations of the Hilton Young 
Currency Commission of 1925-26. The 
Government of India had submitted a 
plan for an uncompromising gold stand- 
ard for India. Various objections were 
raised to this. In Britain it was felt that 
the resulting increased demand for gold 
might disturb the British monetary sys- 
tem. In the United States and other 
silver-producing countries, some pre- 
dicted that the plan would disrupt the 
world silver market. 

The Commission’s recommendations 
were a compromise to the effect that, 
temporarily, India should have a gold 
bullion standard and work gradually 
toward a complete gold standard. The 
use of silver in the monetary system 
should be diminished. The silver hold- 
ings in the Currency Reserve should be 
very substantially reduced, during a 
transitional period of 10 years, from ap- 
proximately 850,000,000 rupees (about 
292,200,000 fine ounces) to a maximum 
of 250,000,000 rupees (about 86,000,000 
fine ounces). This silver reduction pol- 
icy was adopted by the Government. 





From Encyclopedia of the British Empire 


In India, silver is cherished and treasured in the palaces of the princes as well as by millions 


of persons in more humble station. 
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Report's Repercussions 


Silver prices fell upon publication of 
the Commission’s report. Silver pro- 
ducers expected that India would cease 
to be a buyer of silver and would unload 
its large silver reserve upon the market. 
Opinions varied as to whether the new 
policy would lower the value of silver in 
the eyes of the Indian people. Most ob- 
servers seemed to feel that the people 
would not change their customs because 
of a new currency plan. ; 

From 1927 on, the Government of 
India was a persistent seller in the silver 
market. Despite these sales, the Gov-. 
ernment held more silver at the end of 
1932 than when the policy went into 
effect. In the 5 years 1926-27 to 1930-31, 
India still had net imports averag- 
ing approximately 85,000,000 standard 
ounces per year, as compared with 
average net imports of approximately 
88,000,000 ounces during the preceding 
5 years. 


Silver Still Wanted 


The main reason for the increase in 
India’s silver holdings during these later 


. years was the fact that the Indian peo- 


ple still wanted silver. They were turn- 
ing in rupee coins from their hoards in 
exchange for bullion—which tended to 
augment the government’s silver hold- 
ings. During 1930 and 1931 the price of 
Silver ranged for the most. part below 
50 rupees per 100 tolas, at which figure 
there is usually a strong demand for sil- 
ver for hoarding purposes. After the 
immediate post-war depression, India 
had recovered its customary excess of 
exports over imports in its merchandise 
trade, and gold and silver were imported. 

In 1931-32, when net exports were con- 
siderably reduced by the world depres- 
sion, there was a net export of silver—a 
condition which lasted until 1935—but 
the adverse balance of transactions 
which might otherwise have existed was 
offset largely by heavy exports of gold. 
There has always been a strong relation- 
ship between gold and silver in India. 
Gold is usually the more variable and 
is more sensitive to conditions in the 
country.’ 


U.S. Silver-Purchase Program 


Indian silver prices began to rise in 
the expectation that the silver situation 
would receive special attention at the 
World Economic Conference held in Lon- 
don in the summer of 1933. Although 
the conference did not go as far as some 
Silver advocates hoped, it did arrange an 
agreement between the chief silver pro- 
ducing and stocking countries of the 
world. At that time India was not only 
a large buyer but also a larger seller in 
the silver market. By the agreement 
ratified in November 1933 the Indian gov- 


2The Silver Market, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Trade Promotion Series No. 139, 
1932, by Herbert M. Bratter; and The Mone- 
tary Use of Silver in 1933, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Trade Promotion Series No. 
149, 1933, by Herbert M. Bratter. 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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Belgian Congo 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Supplementary Warehousing Fees 
Now Apply After 2 Months—A supple- 
mentary warehousing fee of 20 francs 
per 100 kilograms per month is now 
charged in the Belgian Congo on all im- 
ports and exports remaining in customs 
warehouse more than 2 months at the 
ports of Matadi, Leopoldville, Albertville, 
Usumbura, and Kasenyi. 

[This fee was originally established on 
goods remaining over 3 months in customs 
warehouse at Matadi and Leopoldville. See 
oa.) COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 7, 
1942. 


Bolivia 
Economic Conditions 


The Bolivian Congress, after several 
weeks of delay, has approved legislation 
for the establishment of the Bolivian De- 
velopment Corporation, which will serve 
as the agency to carry out the program 
of economic assistance proffered by the 
United States. The activities of this 
organization are expected to exercise a 
decisive influence in the development of 
a more balanced economy in Bolivia. 

Tin production during November con- 
tinued at about the same level as in pre- 
ceding months, despite evidences of 
growing labor unrest. 

Retail and wholesale prices rose stead- 
ily, with rents following the upward 
trend of prices. ; 

The Government announced a num- 
ber of new public-works projects during 
November, although existing construc- 
tion activities have been delayed by 
shortages of labor and various materials. 
Restrictions on the use of electric cur- 
rent in La Paz were canceled on Novem- 
ber 7, permitting industrial plants to 
assume normal working hours and mak- 
ing electric lights available continuously 
for the first time in many months. The 
gasoline shortage, however, became more 
acute, seriously disrupting truck trans- 
port and the shipment of minerals. 

The declining water level of Lake Titi- 
caca, which has continued during the 
past year despite heavy rainfall, has se- 
riously impaired lake transportation. A 
committee of engineers has been ap- 
pointed to study the causes of this phe- 
nomenon and the methods by which the 
resultant damages can be overcome or 
minimized. 

AGRICULTURE 

The Agricultural Bank of Bolivia has 
assumed the functions of the former 
Wool Committee, exercising complete 
control over sales of domestic wool and 
imports of wool from abroad. The Bank 
will sell both domestic and imported wool 


to local textile mills at prices based on 
the world-market price, profits derived 
from these transactions being ear- 
marked for further development of the 
wool-growing industry. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The value of exports from the five 
principal customhouses of Bolivia during 
October was approximately 10 percent 
higher than in the preceding month. 
Heavier shipments of tin, antimony, lead, 
and zinc accounted for most of the in- 
creased volume, and were more than 
sufficient to offset reduced exports of 
tungsten, copper, silver, and other minor 
products. Among the nonmineral ex- 
ports, only cinchona bark and coca 
leaves were exported in substantial 
quantities. 


Brazil 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Travelers to Brazil Warned Not to 
Carry Correspondence for Residents in 





The Cover Picture 





Puerto Rico Makes 
Hair Nets 


In our West Indian island Tervi- 
tory of Puerto Rico—perplexed to- 
day by a variety of economic prob- 
lems and striving steadily to effect 
readjustments of an ameliorative 
nature—the development of man- 
ufacturing industries is important, 
even though these be of rather 
modest size and scope. 

Factory activities serve to | 
strengthen the Puerto Rican econ- | 
omy, providing new sources of in- 
come and an opportunity for the 
recognized abilities of the people. 
A small island industry, equipped 
with modern machinery and up- 
to-date in every way, is shown in 
our cover picture—a hair-net plant 
at Santurce. 

The picture was taken by Mar- 
tinez Roger, of Santurce. 











Brazil.—Travelers leaving the United 
States for Brazil are particularly warned 
not to carry correspondence of any na- 
ture whatsoever destined to persons re- 
siding in Brazil, because of the severe 
penalties provided for infractions of the 
Brazilian postal monopoly, according to 
a circular (No. 1680) issued by the Bra- 
Zilian Ministry of Foreign Affairs on 
December 2, 1942, Rio de Janeiro. The 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs has requested 
the American Embassy to transmit this 
information to the competent authori- 
ties in the United States, with the sug- 
gestion that this recommendation be 
brought to the attention of travelers 
leaving for Brazil, so as to avoid possible 
misunderstanding. 

As a result of the state of war, the 
Brazilian authorities at all disembarka- 
tion points in the country, in examining 
the baggage of passengers, apply with 
absolute severity the penalties provided 
for infractors of decree law No. 1681 of 
November 13, 1939, which established the 
Brazilian postal monopoly, and estab- 
lished penalties in the case of persons 
who collect, transport, and distribute 
correspondence. 

Persons traveling in the capacity of 
diplomatic couriers are explicitly ex- 
empted from these regulations. 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN BARBADOS 


Economic conditions in November in 
Barbados were satisfactory. Merchants 
reported an excellent month, and were 
looking forward to a good Christmas sea- 
son. 


The situation in Barbados, as regards 
essential supplies, is probably better than 
in any other British West Indian island, 
though the rising cost of living and ra- 
tioning, and particularly the reduction 
in rice, has caused some discomfort and 
hardship. 

The only unfavorable aspect of the 
economic situation concerns molasses. 
Very little of this commodity has been 
shipped, and this means that the labor 
normally employed is idle and with no 
purchasing power. A deterioration may 
set in unless the molasses is exported 
before June 1943. 

The sugarcane crop is reported as very 
good, despite a 35 percent reduction in 
acreage. The introduction of new va- 
rieties was expected to result in a larger 
crop than was harvested in 1941. 

It appears that no molasses will be 
made because of the large amount of the 
1941 crop still awaiting shipment. 
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Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Manufacture of Heating Specialities 
Controlled by New Order.—Following 
closely on orders issued in November 
limiting the manufacture of furnaces, 
heaters, and radiators, the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, on December 21, 
1942, clamped further restrictions on the 
manufacture of heating equipment. 
Under the new order, specialties for hot- 
water heating systems may not be manu- 
factured in Canada unless they are simi- 
lar to those which were manufactured, 
assembled, or imported during 1942. The 
order contains specifications to be fol- 
lowed in the manufacture of thermo- 
static radiator traps, float and thermo- 
static traps, medium- and high-pressure 
traps, and radiator valves. In addition, 
the order prohibits the use of nickel plat- 
ing, chromium plating, or other metallic 
plating on heating specialties after Jan- 
uary 1, 1943. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 12, 1942, for previous announcement 
regarding furnaces, heaters, and radiators.] 


Transport and Communication 


Air Passenger Service Expanded.— 
Travel on the Trans-Canada Airlines is 
proving very popular, and the service is 
booked to capacity of 14 persons each, 
say Canadian reports. 


On November 1, an additional service 
was inaugurated between Moncton, New 
Brunswick, Canada, and St. John’s New- 
foundland, thus establishing two daily 
flights on the route. 


Survey of Locomotive Service —The 
Canadian National Railways, recogniz- 
ing that locomotive performance is an 
important factor in meeting heavy pas- 
senger demands, made a survey of the 
operation of 34 locomotives during 1 
month, say foreign trade press reports. 


The 34 locomotives covered a total dis- 
tance of 422,809 miles, or an average of 
more than 12,430 miles each. The one 
covering the greatest distance had a 
mileage of 16,340, whereas the minimum 
mileage attained was 10,000. The group 
covered by this survey included locomo- 
tives of the “5700,” “6000,” “6100,” and 
“6400” classes. 

Railway Car-Conversion Project Be- 
gun.—The Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
has started work on an extensive car- 
conversion project, says the foreign 
press... About 60 railway passenger 


coaches have already been converted, 
and other rolling stock which was not 
being fully utilized is being remodeled as 
rapidly as possible. 
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China 


Transport and Communication 


Transportation Facilities Improved?— 
The inland Province of Shensi, in North 
China, has been given direct access to 
the China Sea through the Japanese ex- 
ploitation of the economic resources of 
occupied territory, say British press re- 
ports. The early creation of the North 
China Transport Co. (1939) has resulted 
in a closer coordination between railways 
and highway-feeders, thus improving 
transportation facilities in all of this 
area. 

Proposed Extension of Lunghai Rail- 
way.—In Northwest China, the Lunghai 
Railway is rapidly bringing modern in- 
dustrial centers to the area transversed 
by Marco Polo’s historical Silk Road. 

The Lunghai Railway is China’s only 
east-west line north of the Yangtze 
River. It is to be extended from Paochi 
to Tiensui and to Lanchow, and it is pro- 
posed that the line be further extended 
westward through the Kansu Corridor 
to make connections with the Russian 
railway. A proposed branch line from 
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Lungsi to Minhsien would give southern 
Kansu a rail link with other Chinese 
Provinces. 


Czechoslovakia 


Transport and Communication 


Improved Express Service Inaugu- 
rated.—A Diesel-electric express serv- 
ice—the Tatra Express—between Bra- 
tislava and Poprad-Tatry (on the Zilina- 
Kosice main line), was introduced in 
1941 by the Slovak State Railways, states 
the foreign press. 

This railcar has a 240-horsepower mo- 
tor and carries oil supplies sufficient for 
a run of 1,000 kilometers; its normal 
speed is 85 kilometers per hour (53 miles 
per hour), and it has a maximum of 
110 kilometers per hour (68 miles per 
hour). The car makes one round trip 
a day, covering the distance of 340 kilo- 
meters (210 miles) in 4 hours and 40 
minutes. It is about 75 feet long and has 
first- and second-class accommodations, 
70 seats; and a luggage compartment 
with a capacity of 2 tons. 








Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 





[Thirty-sixth in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 
Psychology of the World Public’s Probable Post-War Reaction 


After the end of the war, the level of aspiration of the people will have risen. 
During the war millions will have become conscious of their importance as sol- 
diers, workers, or savers, and they will carry over into the post-war period the 
proud feeling that their contribution has been great. They will therefore aspire 
to a higher social and economic status and will demand a more equal distribution 
of wealth and income—although simultaneously they will desire a return to a 
system of private initiative. 

The craving for economic security will assume the form of a demand for jobs, 
with the conviction of having a right to them. “If war can turn wheels, why 
can’t peace?” will be the clamor of the world’s masses and not just a question 
tackled by administrators and scholars. 

The masses will demand prosperity and look to governments to bring it about— 
although simultaneously they will desire to get rid of regimentation and central 
planning of production. 

The conflict between aspiration and reality will not only be a conflict between 
different groups of the population, but it may engender a feeling of uneasiness and 
lack of equilibrium in the hearts of thousands of individuals. 

Such a condition is dangerous because it may be swayed in any direction that 
seems to promise to restore the equilibrium. In the field of world-economy this 
means—disregarding other, perhaps more important consequences—that expecta- 
tions as to business developments and price movements may change quickly and 
become strong and widely prevalent, even when they are not wholly justified. 

Can our experiences during the transition from peacetime to war economy point 
to a way out? True, with the country at war uneasiness is caused not so much 
by conflicting desires and aspirations as by the emergence of a new experience— 
the total war with its unfamiliar requirements. But there are conflicts inherent in 
the transition to war economy: for example, between the desire to enjoy one’s rising 
income and the urge to buy war bonds. 

The remedies for those conflicts were regulations and the psychological cam- 
paign designed to make the public understand the situation. No other remedy is 
in sight for the world’s post-war strains. 

There will be need again for acquainting the citizens with the problems, for 
explaining to them what kind of behavior is required, and for inducing them to 
view the whole situation—the situation of all the people and not only of them- 
selves, the situation as it will develop in the future and not only the situation of 
the moment. 

Moreover, public behavior will have to be influenced again by appropriate regu- 
lations which will be feasible only if they are understood to be necessary, and with 
which the public will cooperate only if they fit into the right frame of reference. 

(From “War Without Inflation: The Psychological Approach to Problems of 
War Economy,” by George Katona. Publisher: Columbia University Press, New 
York City. This is our second brief excerpt from this notable new book.) 
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Cuba 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Livestock Association Established.— 
A National Association of Livestock has 
been established in Cuba, under decree 
No. 3496, published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of December 1, 1942. The Association 
will be composed of individuals or en- 
tities engaged in the raising, improve- 
ment, or fattening of livestock, and duly 
registered with the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Revenues and 
expenditures in the period January 1 to 
December 19, 1942, were 92,436,000 and 
99,061,000 pesos, respectively, according 
to preliminary figures. 

The revenue figure of $2,436,000 pesos 
compares with 72,790,014 pesos in the 
corresponding period of 1941. The 1942 
figure includes receipts from several 
special funds which in previous years 
were administered separately. More- 
over, in 1941 customs revenues totaling 
2,000,000 pesos were not credited to the 
regular budget, but were diverted to the 
repayment of a similar amount advanced 
to the Government in December 1940, by 
the Cuban affiliate of an American oil 
company. 

Allowing for the foregoing, and for 
other factors which must be taken into 
consideration in establishing compari- 
sons between the two periods, regular 
budgetary revenues in the 1942 period 
exceeded those for the corresponding 
interval of 1941 by approximately 6,955,- 
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000 pesos. However, the 1942 figure does 
not include (a) 6,497,000 pesos collected 
up to December 19, 1942, from the tax 
surcharges created by the Emergency 
Tax Law of September 8, 1941, (b) 6,- 
328,000 pesos representing the receipts 
from certain defense and emergency 
taxes, and (c) 6,297,000 pesos represent- 
ing the proceeds of taxes established for 
service of a $25,000,000 loan. 

The 1942 budgetary expenditure figure 
of 99,061,000 pesos compares with 75,179,- 
000 in 1941. 

The excess of expenditures over re- 
ceipts in the 1942 period was 6,625,000 
pesos. This has been reduced to 1,932,- 
000 pesos by transferring to the budget- 
ary receipts: (a) Part (4,694,000 pesos) 
of the proceeds of the tax surcharges 
created by the Emergency Tax Law of 
September 8, 1941, and (b) 5,500,000 
pesos of the tax receipts collected for the 
service of the $25,000,000 loan. As a 
result of these transfers, it was estimated 
that the year 1942 would close with a 
surplus. 

This surplus, together with the unex- 
pended balance of the proceeds from the 
tax surcharges created by the Emergency 
Tax Law of September 8, 1941, will be 
used, it is said, to restore amounts bor- 
rowed from certain special funds during 
recent years. These borrowings are re- 
ported to total 2,493,000 pesos. It was 
expected that 2,000,000 pesos will be re- 
turned to the special funds by January 
1, 1943, and that the remainder would be 
repaid from the proceeds of the tax sur- 
charge mentioned above. 

Gold Purchases—The Government 
was authorized to purchase from the 
United States Treasury an additional 
$15,000,000 of gold, under Decree 3569 of 








| 








Bridge To Link Honduras and El Salvador on Inter-American 
Highway 


Tegucigalpa, Honduras, the only Central American capital without a rail- 
road, is looking forward to the completion of three new bridges over the 
Goascoran, Guacirope, and Grande Rivers on the Inter-American Highway 
route. The bridges are expected to be finished by March or April 1943. 

The Goascoran River separates the republics of El Salvador and Honduras. 
The other two bridges are to be constructed in Honduras. The new inter- 
national bridge will make possible transfers of merchandise by truck which 
will come in via Mexico over the International Railways of Central America in 
El Salvador and thence to Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 

At present freight arrives by railroad at La Union on the Gulf of Fonseca, 
the terminus of the International Railways of Central America. From La 
Union freight is transferred to undecked barges with a capacity up to 25 tons. 
These are towed by Diesel-powered launches to the port of Amapala, Honduras, 
for official clearance, or up the Goascoran River to San Lorenzo. From San 
Lorenzo freight moves by truck to the capital and other interior points over 
the so-called Southern Highway. 

The highlands of Honduras have always been handicapped through lack of 
adequate transportation. Consequently, the three bridges and the highways 
now being constructed with funds from the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington will make it possible for Honduras to ship coffee, hides, mangrove (for 
tanning), salt, and garlic to northern markets. This freight will move over 
the International Railways of Central America and the National Railways of 
Mexico to destinations in the United States. 

The three bridges will be of steel construction and of a simple truss design. 
One bridge has a continuous truss of three spans. Bridge lengths vary from 
250 to 420 feet. Surveys and borings are already completed at the bridge sites, 
and the contract for the substructures has been awarded to a firm in New York 
City. A steel company in the United States is fabricating the superstructures. 
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December 5, 1942, promulgated in the 
Gaceta of December 10. The gold is to 
be used to increase Cuba’s gold reserves 
and it will be purchased in installments 
of $5,000,000. 

Decree 3569 was issued pursuant to the 
law of May 2, 1942, under which $15,- 
000,000 of gold has already been pur- 
chased as coverage for 15,306,000 pesos 
of Cuban silver certificates. There have 
now been issued 20,408,000 pesos of these 
silver certificates, backed (at $0.98 United 
States for each peso) by the $15,000,000 
of gold just mentioned and $5,000,000 of 
United States currency. 

Decree 3570 of December 5, 1942, how- 
ever, authorized the issue of an addi- 
tional 5,102,000 pesos of silver certificates 
to be backed by $5,000,000 of United 
States currency. This will increase the 
total amount of silver certificates issued 
under the law of May 2, 1942, to 25,510,000 
pesos. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cement: Import Duties Temporarily 
Removed.—Imports of cement into Cuba, 
for the duration of the war, will be ex- 
empt from the payment of the regularly 
applicable import duties, according to 
decree No. 3566, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of December 10, 1942. 

The purpose of the decree is to stimu- 
late cement imports so as to supply from 
abroad the needs of the Cuban market, 
which cannot be met by domestic pro- 
duction. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Reexportation Prohibited of Imported 
Materials, the Exportation of Which is 
Restricted in the Country of Origin— 
Materials imported into the Dominican 
Republic, the exportation of which is re- 
Stricted in their country of origin, are 
prohibited reexportation without a per- 
mit from the Dominican Import-Export- 
Control Committee, even when they may 
be exported under general license, ac- 
cording to decree No. 409 of November 
19, 1942. The decree also prohibits the 
exportation of goods manufactured in 
the Dominican Republic from imported 
materials whose exportation is restricted 
in their country of origin. 

This decree was issued under author- 
ity of congressional law No. 479, of June 
14, 1941, by which the executive was au- 
thorized to prohibit or restrict the ex- 
portation of essential articles. 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 
11, 1941, for previous announcement of law 
No. 479.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import-Tax Refund on Raw-Material 
Imports Repealed.—The refund of 50 
percent of the import taxes paid on raw 
materials imported into the Dominican 
Republic for processing, has been re- 
pealed, according to law No. 97 published 
in the Gaceta Oficial of October 14, 1942. 
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All raw materials imported into the Do- 
minican Republic must now pay the total 
tax. 

The reason for this decree is that many 
industries imported semimanufactured 
materials and classed them as raw ma- 
terials, thus nullifying the protection de- 
sired by the 50 percent tax refund. The 
decree now returns control over im- 
port taxes on raw materials to the execu- 
tive who may increase or reduce them as 
he deems necessary. 

Cotton Bags: Import Tax Increased 
and Marking Requirement Canceled.— 
The Dominican Republic import tax on 
cotton bags has been increased from 
$0.02 to $0.20 per gross kilogram, accord- 
ing to law No. 106, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of October 29, 1942. The 
law also provides that the diagonal 
marking, “Products of the Dominican 
Republic,” formerly required to be 
stamped across the front of cotton bags, 
is no longer required. 

The purpose of this measure is to en- 
courage the use of sisal bags manufac- 
tured in the Dominican Republic and to 
discourage the importation of cotton 
bags. 

The import tax applicable to sacks or 
bags of vegetable fiber, except cotton, re- 
mains at $0.02 per gross kilogram. 

Soybeans: Production, Sale, or Expor- 
tation Granted 4-Year Exemption from 
All Duties and Taxres.—The production, 
sale, or exportation of soybeans pro- 
duced in the Dominican Republic, have 
been declared free of all production and 
excise taxes, and export duties for a 
period of 4 years, beginning November 
16, 1942, according to law No. 122, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of November 
16, 1942. The decree also limits the cul- 
tivation of soybeans to plantings of only 
the three types of model seeds or beans 
selected by the Department of State for 
Agriculture, Industry, and Labor. 


E] Salvador 


Economic Conditions 
GENERAL TRENDS 


Business during December was season- 
ally more active than in November. 
Higher income from a good agricultural 
year resulted in large bank deposits, idle 
dollar balances in the United States, and 
greater cash purchasing power, for which 
there is little outlet. Although there was 
a scarcity of certain essential materials 
and inflation seemed to lie just ahead, 
Salvadoran officials have kept the situa- 
tion well in hand by rationing, price ceil- 
ings, and other controls. 

Although there has been a decrease of 
probably one-half in the volume of im- 
ports from the United States, their value 
has not declined appreciably, because of 
higher prices. Trade with the other Cen- 
tral American Republics has increased. 

Price control is exercised over a num- 
ber of articles of iron, steel, and copper. 
Pharmaceutical products and drugs, 
hardware, and machinery are scarce. In 
fact, shortage of materials for the repair 
of machinery for coffee and sugar mill- 
ing, the country’s principal industries, 
has become acute. There is strict ration- 
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ing of tires and tubes and all petroleum 
products. Fuel for busses has been cut 
50 percent. 

AGRICULTURE 


Labor shortage and lack of insecticides 
to combat pests may reduce the cotton 
crop considerably below the exceptionally 
high level previously predicted; never- 
theless, the coming harvest is expected 
to be the largest in Salvadoran history. 
The increased output of the country’s 
textile mills has raised El Salvador’s con- 
sumption of cotton between 4,000,000 and 
4,500,000 pounds annually. 

The domestic quota for consumption 
of sugar has been set at 2,250,000 pounds. 
Of that remaining for export, Honduras 
normally takes half. Production of corn, 
beans, and rice, on which the country 
largely depends for food, is expected to 
be adequate. Prices of beans and rice 
are normal, but those of corn are high. 

The legislature is expected shortly to 
approve regulations issued by the Salva- 
doran Coffee Export Control Office, to 
the effect that 80 percent of the coffee 
Salvador exports from the 1942-43 crop 
will constitute a “free” quota for export 
to the United States, whereas 20 percent 
will make up the “regulatory” quota, 
which will be purchased by the Coffee 
Control Office at prices only slightly be- 
low ceiling quotations. The 1941-42 crop 
was on a 75-25 basis, and the price for 
the regulatory quota was only $0.80 per 
100 pounds. Producers’ gross incomes 
will be increased from 35 to 50 percent 
under the new arrangement, barring 
losses on unshipped coffee. Unseason- 
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able rains during December, which usu-_ 
ally marks the beginning of the dry sea- 

son, have delayed export of the coffee 

crop. Nearly half of that exported dur- 

ing November and December went over- 

land by the new rail route through Gua- 

temala and Mexico. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Customs rev- 
enues in 1942 were somewhat lower than 
in 1941, and a Government deficit seems 
unavoidable unleSs taxes are increased 
or funds are borrowed locally. In No- 
vember the Government borrowed $160,- 
000 from a commercial bank for applica- 
tion to the budget; this was the first such 
transaction since January 1937. 

Government to Acquire Certain Exter- 
nal Bonds.—A legislative decree of Octo- 
ber 24, 1942, authorized the Government 
to repatriate certain of its external bonds 
of the loan of 1922. A contract has been 
entered into to acquire $1,524,000 (nom- 
inal value) of defaulted bonds from the 
Banca Occidental, San Salvador. This 
represents about 10 percent of the total 
external obligations. The bank will re- 
ceive $304,800 by June 30, 1945, at the 


Egypt 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Stocks of Cotton Thread Must Be De- 
clared.—Proprietors of textile factories, 
as well as persons who do business in cot- 








capital by train from that area. 


the way.” 


Declaring that “there are immense possibilities for strong fellows who know 
how to appreciate the joys and difficulties of pioneer work,” the Nazi engineer 
warned that there were “great transportation difficulties” still to be overcome 
before any emigration to the Ukraine could take place on a large scale. But, 
| he insisted, such difficulties would be eradicated “by Netherlands initiative, 

based on the experience of Dutch hydraulic engineers who will probably lead 


Indications of how much land the Dutch “pioneers” will receive was given 
by a recent Berlin broadcast which declared that occupied Russian soil would 
be distributed after the war among German soldiers. “Dutch farmers also 
will receive a share,” the broadcast added, “but it must be understood that 
not a single yard of Russian soil will be given away before the soldiers are back 
from the front. The allotment of farms will not be made until our soldiers 
are ready to exchange their rifles for plows.” 


Dutch Show Firm Unresponsiveness to Nazis’ “Eastward Lure” 


There still is no desire whatever among Dutch farmers to leave the home- 
land and settle in the open spaces of German-occupied Soviet territory. Sev- 
eral Dutch Nazi officials therefore thought it necessary recently to praise again 
the colonization scheme of the Netherlands East Company. 

Writing in the Dutch Nazi Party daily Nationale Dagblad, an engineer by 
the name of P. I. Heerema, after returning from a visit to the Ukraine by way 
of Berlin, reported that “masses of foodstuffs” were arriving in the German 








The Germans thus admit that they want to use Dutch farmers to break farm 
land which will be transferred to German soldiers. 

That the Dutch should forget the Indies and realize that their future 
living space is to be found in German-conquered territory was advocated by 
C. van Geelkerken, deputy leader of the Dutch Nazi Party, in a recent address 
to Dutch Nazi officials at Haarlem. He said: “All illusions about the Nether- 
lands East Indies must be abandoned. The people must face reality, which is 
that the living space of Europeans is to be conquered and guarded by German 
arms.” 


But the Dutch reaction to all such specious Nazi statements has been em- 
phatically negative. 
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ton thread, were required to submit to 
the Egyptian Ministry of Supply, by De- 
cember 17, 1942, the following informa- 
tion: The name and domicile of the pro- 
prietor; the principal place of business; 
and the quantity of every kind of cotton 
thread in the possession of the merchant 
or firm, as well as the place or places in 
which the thread is stored. 

The proprietor must keep a register 
Stating the amount of thread in his pos- 
session, the quantity sold or used in any 
way, and, in case of sale, the name and 
address of the purchaser. This infor- 
mation must be submitted weekly to the 
Ministry of Supply. Penalties are pro- 
vided for infractions of the regulations. 

The decree containing the regulations 
was issued December 2, 1942, and pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Decem- 
ber 14. 1942. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Reports Favorable Financial 
Condition.—The financial report of the 
Egyptian Delta Light Railways, Ltd., for 
the year ended March 31, 1942, was fa- 
vorable, compared with the correspond- 
ing period in 1941. Gross receipts were 
£352,005 or a 40 percent increase. Higher 
fares were the principal factor in this 
rise, though decreased road competition 
added greater traffic. Gross tonnage car- 
ried was 669,883 tons, for the year ended 
March 1942, against 687,775 for the pre- 
ceding year, and goods-traffic receipts 
were £147,272 compared with £104,037. 

Working expenses showed a sharp rise, 
from £214,324 to £262,608 and would have 
been higher, it is reported, if materials 
could have been obtained for the proper 
maintenance and renewals. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Prolongation of Trade Agreement 
On Finnish imports for which payment 
is made wholly or partly in “free” for- 








They Can’t Torpedo Camels 

Caravans of camels, donkeys, 
and mules are today trekking 
across Morocco to an ever-increas- 
ing extent—doing their share to 
alleviate the transportation prob- 
lem arising from shortages of fuel 
and lubricants for trains and 
trucks. 

The Central Bureau of Trans- 
port of French Morocco has 
grouped and organized road trans- 
portation and is making every ef- 
fort to see that all available re- 
sources are utilized efficiently. 
Railroad capacity has been greatly 
increased, and all transportation 
lines paralleling the railways have 
been eliminated. 

In addition, a coastal fleet has 
been created to bring merchandise 
to accessible distribution points. 
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eign exchange, importers will be re- 
quired to pay to the Bank of Finland an 
extra charge equal to 20 percent of the 
value of the goods, beginning December 
15, 1942, according to announcements in 
the Finnish press. 

Prolongation of Trade Agreement— 
With Germany.—The trade agreement 
between Finland and Germany has been 
prolonged until the end of 1943, accord- 
ing to recent announcements in the Hel- 
sinki press. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Animal and Vegetable Fats: Special 
Sales Tax Fired.—A special tax on the 
production and sale of fats, oils, soap, 
candles, and the like, was established in 
France, to cover administrative expenses 
of the Trade Organization Committee of 
Vegetable and Animal Fats, by an order 
of July 17, 1942, published in the Journal 
Officiel of July 22, and effective retro- 
actively from September 1, 1941. 


This tax was fixed at 0.50 percent for 
those enterprises subject to lump-sum 
turn-over tax, and at 0.55 percent for 
other enterprises. 

Foundry Industries and Steel Pipes: 
Special Taxes Revised or Established.— 
Special taxes, intended to cover the ad- 
ministrative expenses of the trade organ- 
ization committees for foundry industries 
and steel pipes, were revised or estab- 
lished in France, effective retroactively 
from January 1, 1942, by decrees Nos. 
2105, 2106 and 2107, published in the 
Journal Officiel. 

These taxes will be collected as fol- 
lows from: 

Foundry industries, on production, in 
francs per metric ton (former rates in 
parentheses), on: New castings, 35 (15); 
scrap iron and old castings, 20 (8); non- 
ferrous metals, 250 (100); and sheet 
iron, 100 (45); 

Commercial enterprises dealing in 
Steel pipes, on steel pipes, 0.30 percent 
of turn-over, with a lump-sum mini- 
mum of 25 francs per ton; and on joints 
and valves, 0.30 percent; and 


Steel-tube industries, 0.40 percent of 
turn-over. 

Naval Construction: Special Sales Tax 
Established.—A special tax, not to exceed 
0.30 percent, on the turn-over of naval 
construction and repair, intended to 
cover the administrative expenses of the 
Organization Committee of Naval Con- 
struction, was established in France, 
effective from January 1, 1942, by de- 
cree No. 2200 of July 21, published in 
the Journal Officiel of July 24. 

This tax, to be fixed quarterly, is based 
on the turn-over of the enterprise repre- 
sented by the total sums collected on 
orders. 

Compound Fertilizers: Conditions of 
Production, Allotment, and Distribu- 
tion.—Conditions for production, allot- 
ment, and distribution of compound 
fertilizers in France were established by 
an order published in the Journal Officiel 
of July 22, 1942. 
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Seed and Farm Equipment 
| for Costa Rica 


Seed and garden equipment are 
being shipped from the United 
| States to Costa Rica to enable 
Costa Rican farmers to increase 
food production for the Panama 
Canal Zone. 
The Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, at Washington, has an- 
| nounced that some 2,000 pounds | 
| of vegetable seeds and about $25,- | 
000 in garden equipment already | 
have been dispatched south for 
| 





distribution. 

Orders have been placed for sub- 
stantial additional amounts of 
seeds for shipment to Costa Rica. 











French Morocco 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Paper and Cardboard: Importation, 
Exrportation, Manufacture, Transforma- 
tion, and Use Regulated.—The importa- 
tion, exportation, manufacture, trans- 
formation, and consumption of paper 
(except newsprint) and cardboard have 
been regulated in the French Zone of 
Morocco by a residential order published 
in the Bulletin Officiel of August 7, 1942. 

Wood Group Reorganized.—The Wood 
Group in the French Zone of Morocco 
was reorganized under the name of “In- 
tertrade Group of Wood and Forest Ex- 
ploitations,” by an order published in 
the Bulletin Officiel. 

The new Group was formed to organize 
importation, trade, and distribution of 
wood, wooden packing and wood fiber, 
and to organize production, commerce, 
and distribution of local woods, cork, 
tannins, resins, and gums. 


Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Commercial Agreement Signed 
With Italy.—A new commercial agree- 
ment between Germany and Italy, for 
1943, has been signed at Berlin, but the 
official announcement thereof, while 
claiming that closer relations are estab- 
lished and that a greater exchange of 
war materials is to be realized, fails to 
give any details, say press reports. 


Guatemala 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Price Control Established Over Phar- 
maceutical Specialties —Price ceilings on 
pharmaceutical specialties and sundries, 
opotherapics and hormonotherapics, se- 
rums, vaccines, anatoxins, antitoxins, 
and dietetic products for the feeding of 
infants and the sick, have been estab- 
lished in Guatemala by an executive de- 
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cree, published December 21, 1942, and 
effective January 1, 1943. 

Under provisions of the decree, the 
maximum prices of these products can- 
not exceed 50 percent of the factory cost 
price, plus transportation charges to the 
store of the seller, legitimate commis- 
sions duly proved, insurance, taxes, and 
duties. 

Drug stores and pharmacies are, fur- 
thermore, forbidden from acting in the 
capacity of representative or agent of 
foreign firms and from acting as exclu- 
sive distributors of imported articles. 
This prohibition is made extensive to in- 
clude proprietors, firm members, direc- 
tors, administrators, agents, subagents, 
and employees or persons receiving a sal- 
ary from such establishments. Agents 
of foreign manufacturers of medica- 
ments can take orders from domestic 
pharmacies or drug stores, but are abso- 
lutely prohibited from importing, stor- 
ing, or making direct sales of such 
products. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Nitrate of Soda Reclassified at Lower 
Duty Rate—Nitrate of soda, when im- 
ported in containers weighing 25 kilo- 
grams or more, has been classified for 
duty purposes as an unspecified chemical 
compound for industrial use, and made 
dutiable at $0.10 per gross kilogram, ac- 
cording to a Guatemalan customs circu- 
lar, published December 16, 1942. The 
former rate of duty for nitrate of soda 
was $0.25 per net kilogram, provided for 
under classification as unspecified salts 
and compounds of soda. 


Haiti 
Economic Conditions 


November was, for business and busi- 
ness confidence, a static month in Haiti. 
Motortruck transportation facilities de- 
clined still further, and foreign trade 
continued at a reduced level. The Gov- 
ernment acted to control kerosene dis- 
tribution and sales, fixed kerosene prices, 
and established or adjusted ceiling prices 
for certain other commodities. 

A bright spot in the economic picture 
was the Government’s action in forming 
a Committee for Control of Requisitioned 
Ships. This action is expected to im- 
prove the movement of war essentials 
and of cargoes vital to Haiti’s internal 
stability, though it may take several 
months before the full effects of the pro- 
gram are felt. 


AGRICULTURE 


Another bright spot in the economic 
set-up Was an announcement. that 
SHADA (La Société Haitiano-Ameri- 
caine de Developpement Agricole) was 
making ample provision in its budget for 
the cultivation in Haiti of the new type 
of rubber plant called Cryptostegia 
grandiflora. 

The Haitian National Service of Agri- 
cultural Production and Rural Education, 
a division of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, has launched two rew programs— 
(1) a detailed plan of crop culture for 
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improving the quality of the Haitian rice 
harvest, which the Government is ex- 
pected to embody into a rice law, and 
(2) a cooperative movement for hygenic 
preparation of dried and salted fish for 
the domestic market. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign trade decreased during No- 
vember 1942 in both volume and value, 
compared with that recorded in 1941, 
for the corresponding period. November 
shipments of three of the principal ex- 
port crops—ccffee, sugar, and cocoa— 
were smaller in quantity and value than 
exports of these products in November 
1941. Transportation difficulties were 
the cause of the decline. Banana ex- 
ports touched a new low, and cotton was 
not shipped at all, since cotton ship- 
ments do not customarily begin until 
March 1. Only sisal showed improve- 
ment, with the export value almost dou- 
bling that of November 1941. 





Fishery Advisory Commit- | 
tee, Canada-United States 


Canada and the United States 
have completed informal arrange- 
ments for the study of fishery 
problems of common interest and 
have created the Fishery Advisory 
Committee. That Committee is 
now functioning. 

The Board of Inquiry for the | 
Great Lakes Fisheries, established | 
on February 29, 1840, by the United | 
States and Canada to study con- | 
servation of fisheries in the Great 
Lakes, submitted its report in Oc- 
tober 1942. The problem of con- 
serving the fisheries of the Great 
Lakes has long engaged the atten- 
tion of the Governments of Can- 
ada and the United States, the 
Province of Ontario and the States 
bordering on the Great Lakes. The 
Board in its report recommended 
that, based on the results of fur- 
ther common studies of the Great 
Lakes Fisheries, regulations for 
their management be formulated 
and tested by a joint agency of the 
two countries. 

The United States members of 
the Board of Inquiry for the Great 
Lakes Fisheries reviewed, in a sep- 
arate supplemental report, the 
past efforts of the States and of 
the United States Government to 
develop-._ effective conservation 
measures for the Great Lakes fish- 
eries, called attention to certain 
jurisdictional aspects of the prob- 
lem, and presented extensive data 
on production in the fisheries in- 
vestigated. The United States 
members in their supplemental re- 
port suggest a form of agreement 
which would vest control in estab- 
lished agencies in Canada and the 
United States, with regulation 
handled through the concurrent 
action of Federal and State Gov- 
ernments. 
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Exchange and Finance 


Government Finance—Government 
revenues in November 1942 were sub- 
stantially lower than in the correspond- 
ing month of 1941, mainly because of a 
decline in customs receipts. The Treas- 
ury deficit was reported at $217,000 on 
November 30, 1942, compared with a sur- 
plus of $535,000 a year earlier. 


Honduras 


Transport and Communication 


Operations of Bus and Truck Trans- 
portation Companies Curtailed—Be- 
cause of tire and gasoline shortages in 
Honduras, both bus and trucking opera- 
tions have been curtailed, and the two 
largest companies are running on dis- 
rupted schedules on about a 50 percent 
basis. In normal times, the largest com- 
pany maintained a daily schedule and 
carried about 3,000 tons of freight and 
6,000 ‘passengers a year. 

The motor-transport companies are 
the chief carrying agents, except along 
the northern coast which is served by 
railroads. At present, truck and bus 
lines radiate from Tegucigalpa and serve 
all points along the highways. Several 
services are available only in the dry 
season. 

Honduras has three main. motorbus 
and motortruck systems and several 
smaller enterprises which maintain fa- 
cilities for public hire. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty-Free Entry Accorded Gift Pack- 
ages of Tobacco for Members of United 
States Armed Forces Irrespective of 
Rank.—Exemption from import duty 
which has been accorded gift packages, 
including parcels of tobacco, addressed 
to members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States in India, applies to all such 
packages, whether intended for com- 
missioned officers or men in the ranks, 
according to the latest information from 
India available in the Department of 
Commerce. The Department’s previous 
information was to the effect that gift 
packages of tobacco addressed to com- 
missioned cfficers did not benefit by this 
duty exemption. 


Ireland (Eire) 


Transport and Communication 


Decline in Bus Services.—Bus services 
in Eire in the first 10 months of 1942 
showed a decline, say recent reports. 
Number of passengers carried totaled 
131,339,000, compared with 145,714,000 
for the corresponding period of 1941; 
mileage was 17,853,000, compared with 
23,916,000; and receipts totaled £1,586,- 
387, compared with £1,573,585. 

A similar decline was noted in the city 
of Dublin for the same period. Mileage 
was 10,956,000, compared with 15,205,- 
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000; passengers carried totaled 112,094,- 
000, compared with 123,931,000, and re- 
ceipts amounted to £892,174, compared 
with £989,532. 


Mexico 


Exchange and Finance 


Legal Reserve Requirements.—The Di- 
rector General of Public Credit stated a 
short time ago that the total banking 
reserve had been increased to 300,000,000 
pesos by raising the legal reserve require- 
ments of the banks to 33 percent of the 
deposits. It was stated that this was a 
kind of sterilization measure and did not 
have an inflationary effect on prices. It 
was adopted because of the reluctance of 
the commercial banks to subscribe to 
State securities—in Mexico the commer- 
cial banks take scarcely 1 percent of the 
Government securities, as compared with 
52 percent absorbed by the banks in the 
United States. 

The Director remarked that the Gov- 
ernment, through the Bank of Mexico, 
has regulated the currency since 1935 in 
accordance with the necessities of the 
Mexican economy. Since that time ef- 
forts have been directed to taking care 
of the internal situation rather than to 
maintaining a definite relationship of the 
peso with gold and foreign currencies. 

In connection with the influx of foreign 
capital, the Director said that this move- 
ment had been important since October 
1940. As a result, foreign exchange re- 
sources reached the level of $70,000,000 
in June 1941. During this period, how- 
ever, imports increased markedly, and in 
1941 an excess of imports over exports 
caused a reduction of the exchange re- 
sources—this movement continuing until 
May 1942, when imports approximated 
$44,000,000. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Products Made Subject to 
Prior Export Permits—Prior export 
licenses are required on an additional 
list of certain products considered to be 
essential for national needs, under pro- 
visions of an executive decree, published 
in the Diario Oficial of December 10, 1942, 
and effective the day following. These 
products are: Raw cotton, with or with- 
out seed; wax and wooden matches; gar- 
banzos (chickpeas) containing more 
than 560 peas per 300 grams, net weight; 
and flour. 

The Ministry of National Economy 
will authorize the exportation of these 
products only when in its opinion the 
needs of the domestic market have been 
satisfied. 

[For other products subject to prior export 


permits in Mexico, see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 31, 1942.] 


Trade Agreement With the United 
States Proclaimed, Effective January 30, 
1943—The reciprocal trade agreement 
between Mexico and the United States, 
which was signed at Washington on 
December 23, 1942, was proclaimed by the 
President of the United States on De- 
cember 28, and by the President of the 
United Mexican States on December 31, 
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1942. Under its terms, the agreement 
will enter into force on January 30, 1943. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


New Industrial Enterprises in Federal 
District Exempt from Tazxation.—New 
commercial and industrial enterprises 
established in the Federal District are 
exempt for a period of 5 years from the 
tax on commercial and industrial activi- 
ties established by the Treasury Law of 
the Federal District Department, accord- 
ing to a law promulgated by the Presi- 
dent of Mexico, published and effective 
December 15, 1942. 

Under this law, the Department of the 
Federal District will determine which are 
to be considered new industries and, 
therefore, subject to tax exemption on 
the basis of the products to be manufac- 
tured by them, of the technical manu- 
facturing processes to be employed by 
them, and of the importance of their 
activities to the economy of the Federal 
District. 

The Department of the Federal Dis- 
trict will likewise set a time limit for the 
companies benefiting from tax exemp- 
tion to commence production. The 5- 
year-exemption period will commence on 
the specific date fixed by each resolution 
granting the exemption. Companies re- 
ceiving this benefit will operate in the 
places exclusively designated for them, 
and they will not be permitted to carry 
on any other type of industrial activity 
than that specifically assigned to them. 


Newfoundland 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Amendments to Life-Insurance Laws 
Proposed.—A bill to amend the present 
life-insurance law in Newfoundland, to 
bring it into conformity with the insur- 
ance law in effect in the Provinces of 
Canada, has been submitted to the Com- 
mission of Government for considera- 
tion and publication. 

The law of Newfoundland relating to 
life insurance is set out in chapter 29 
of the Statutes of 1931. Most of the life- 
insurance companies in Newfoundland 
are Canadian companies, and the 1931 
Act was based on the legislation than in 
effect in the Provinces of Canada, other 
than Quebec. The Canadian legislation 
has since been amended in various re- 
spects, and the bill now proposed is in- 
tended to bring the Newfoundland law 
into conformity with the present law in 
those Provinces. The bill covers such 
points as insurable interest, policies on 
the lives of minors, beneficiaries, proof 
of claim and payment, limitation of ac- 
tions, trustees, guardians, and payment 
into court. 


New Zealand 


Transport and Communication 


The New Zealand railroads carried 3,- 
875,061 long tons of freight and 14,744,437 
passengers in the period from March 31 
to September 12, 1942, compared with 
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3,717,269 long tons and 11,847,533 pas- 
sengers, respectively, in the correspond- 
ing period of 1941. 

The net ton-miles rose from 300,369,000 
to 333,777,000. 


Peru 


Economic Conditions 


Industrial activity in Peru was good 
during November, but transportation dif- 
ficulties retarded general trade. Im- 
ported goods continued to be scarce and 
expensive. To conserve supplies, reex- 
ports of foreign commodities were pro- 
hibited and permits were required for the 
exportation of certain Peruvian products, 
Construction operations declined in vol- 
ume because of the shortage of imported 
materials. The easy exchange situation 
continued. Credits were sound, and col- 
lections generally satisfactory. 

The shortage of tires and automobile 
parts reduced the movement of merchan- 
dise and resulted in higher carrying 
rates. Motor-vehicle load and speed lim- 
itations were lowered so as to conserve 
tires. The distribution of rubber and the 
retreading of tires were placed under the 
supervision of the Industrial Bank. All 
sales or transfers of motor vehicles were 
required to be authorized. An official 
transportation commission was ap- 
pointed to prevent a curtailment of 
facilities. 

AGRICULTURE 


Harvesting of the 1942 cotton crop was 
practically completed by the end of No- 
vember. Planting for the 1942-43 sea- 
son was well advanced, but abnormally 
low temperature and unsuitable condi- 
tions in soil formerly sown to flax dam- 
aged plantations and made replanting 
necessary in some cases. Although cot- 
ton exports for the 9-month period were 
below 1941, 87 percent of the 1942 crop 
had been disposed of as of November 30. 

The 1942 sugar-crop estimate was 
somewhat below the output in 1941. 
Rust continued to damage flax planta- 
tions. Flax producers and exporters 
were encouraged by the beginning of 
flax purchases under the agreement with 
the United States. Reports indicated 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
will include 1941 flax in the purchase 
agreement to complete the amount pro- 
vided for the 1942 crop. Exports of flax 
fiber and tow from January through 
September 1942, were considerably above 
those for the corresponding 9 months of 
1941. To increase food supplies, it was 
decreed that 30 percent of the area for- 
merly sown to flax, pyrethrum, and simi- 
lar products were to be used for the cul- 
tivation of food crops. 

Conditions continued favorable in the 
wool district, but export markets re- 
mained inactive. Large stocks of wool 
were reported to be warehoused in south- 
ern Peru. Wool shipments during the 
first three-quarters of 1942 were lower 
than those in the corresponding period 
of 1941. An irrigation project employing 
400 men is under development in the 
Montaro Valley. 

Slaughtering of cattle, sheep, and 
goats at the frigorifico of Callao in the 
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10-month period were below those for the 
corresponding 10 months of 1941. 


MINING, MANUFACTURING, AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


The production of essential war min- 
erals in Peru during November was main- 
tained at a satisfactory level, consider- 
ing the scarcity of mining supplies. 
Gold-mining companies were expected to 
be affected by the inability of the United 
States to furnish equipment for this in- 
dustry, which is not essential to the war 
effort. Petroleum operations and exports 
were maintained at a high rate. 

Manufacturing activity was steady and 
output generally large, although there 
was much difficulty in obtaining certain 
imported raw materials. Substantial 
backlogs of orders were reported among 
textile factories. 

Building activity, as measured by mu- 
nicipal licenses awarded in the Lima 
metropolitan district, showed a down- 
ward trend during the first 10 months of 
1942. 

Construction of the new Trans-Andean 
Highway between Lima and Pucallpa 
continued. The section between Tingo 
Maria and Aguaytia was completed, and 
the remaining section to Pucallpa was 
expected to be finished within a few 
months. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Peruvian exports for the first 10 
months of 1942 increased slightly in vol- 
ume but declined in value, compared 
with the like period of 1941. A notable 
development of the Peruvian import 
trade during September was the arrival 
of a fair quantity of tropical products 
from Ecuador. An outstanding feature 
of the export trade for 1942 was the in- 
crease in shipments to Chile. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Books: Exempted from Customs 
Charges.— Books imported into Peru 
through the post offices are exempted 
from all customs duties except the pro- 
unemployed tax of 1 percent ad valorem, 
by a decree of October 30. 1942. The 
decree applies to the consular fees and 
other miscellaneous charges. 

All Exports Made Subject to Permit; 
Reexrports Prohibited —The exportation 
of goods, manufactured or natural, is 
prohibited, except under prior export 
permits granted only after national re- 
quirements are met, according to a Pe- 
ruvian decree of November 7, 1942. The 
decree also prohibits the reexportation of 
merchandise imported to meet national 
requirements, except for articles sent 
abroad for repair, samples, and con- 
tainers necessary to import food prod- 
ucts. 

Quinine Bark and Alkaloids: Regula- 
tions Governing Sales, etc.—All posses- 
sors of quinine bark or alkaloids derived 
from quinine bark are required to de- 
clare their stocks to the Directorate Gen- 
eral of Health within specified time lim- 
its, according to a Peruvian decree of 
December 22, 1942. The decree also re- 
quires the registration of all orders 
placed since October 19, 1942, for the 
importation into Peru of alkaloids of 
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quinine and its salts. Registration is 
free. No changes are made in the exist- 
ing requirement that all exports of qui- 
nine alkaloids are subject to license. 

Imported Glass Containers Used for 
Medical Purposes: Made Subject to 
Stondards Prescribed in the French Med- 
icamentarius Code, 1937 Edition.—Do- 
mestic and imported glass ampoules, 
flasks, and other glass containers for 
serums, vaccines, and other products 
used for subcutaneous and other inspec- 
tions are required to conform to the 
French Medicamentarius Code, 1937 edi- 
tion, and must be of the neutral reaction 
(sterile) type, according to a Peruvian 
decree of December 9, 1942. Heavy pen- 
alties are provided for violations of the 
decree. 


Syria and Lebanon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Free Zone and Customs Stores Estab- 
lished at Beirut——A free zone and cus- 
toms stores have been established in the 
Port of Beirut, effective from September 
1, 1942, by order No. 460/FC of Septem- 
ber 9, published in the Bulletin Officiel 
of September 15. 

Operation of Customs Stores and 
Bonded Warehouse of Tripoli Regu- 
lated. —Regulations governing the opera- 
tion of the customs stores and the cus- 
toms bonded warehouse of Tripoli have 
been approved and placed in effect by 
order No. 427/FC of August 14, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Officiel of Septem- 
ber 15. 


Tunisia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Essence of Myrtle and Dried Orange 
Leaves: Export License Taxes Fixred.— 
Export license taxes of 3,000 francs per 
100 net kilograms on essence of myrtle, 
effective June 12, 1942, and of 200 francs 
per 100 net kilograms on dried orange 
leaves, effective June 23, 1942, have been 
fixed in Tunisia by orders published in 
the Journal Officiel Tunisien. 

Onions: Export-Lincense Tax Re- 
moved.—The export-license tax of 60 
francs per 100 net kilograms on onions 
exported from Tunisia to any destination 
was removed on July 15, 1942, by an order 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunisien. 

(This tax had been reduced by the 
same order to 30 francs for the period 
from May 15 to June 30, 1942, and to 10 
francs for the period from July 1 to 
Juiy 14, 1942, inclusive.) 

Alfa: Gathering, Circulation, and 
Trade Prohibited in Medenine Terri- 
tory.—The gathering, circulation, buying, 
and selling of alfa for the manufacture 
of esparto articles, basketwork and rope 
wares, except for strictly local use, were 
prohibited in the Medenine Territory of 
Tunisia, by an order published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien and effective 
on July 11. 

Iron, Cast Iron and Steel: Special Tax 
Established —A special tax of 1 franc per 
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20 kilograms or fraction thereof has been 
established in Tunisia on iron, cast iron, 
and steel allocated to various interested 
organizations and individuals, effective 
from July 1, 1942, by an order published 
in the Journal Officiel Tunisien. 

This tax is intended to cover adminis- 
trative expenses of the Technical Com- 
mittee of Recuperation. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


NORTHERN IRELAND; HEALTH REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR FACTORIES 


A recent order by the Northern Ireland 
Ministry of Labor provides that the man- 
agements of Northern Ireland war fac- 
tories can be compelled to maintain sani- 
tary and hygienic improvements for the 
health and well-being of their workers. 
Factory inspectors have authority to di- 
rect managements to employ whole or 
part-time medical practitioners, qualified 
nurses, and supervisory officers for one 
or more of the following services: Medical 
supervision of persons employed; nurs- 
ing and first-aid services; supervision of 
the welfare of the workers. The factor- 
ies included under the order are those in 
which is carried on the manufacture or 
repair of any munitions of war or any 
materials, parts, or tools required for 
such repair, or of any work on behalf of 
the Crown. 


This order institutes in Northern Ire- 


land the practice that is carried on in 
Great Britain. 


HatF-YEARLY "PHONE BILLS 


The Postmaster-General in the United 
Kingdom has announced that telephone 
accounts will now be rendered half- 
yearly in order to save manpower. Ap- 
proximately half the subscribers will re- 
ceive their accounts on the new basis in 
July and January and the remainder in 
April and October. The half-yearly ac- 
counts will include charges 3 months in 
arrears and 3 months in advance, with 
call charges up to 6 months in arrears. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Concentration of Clothing Industry.— 
Concentration of the British clothing 
industry is now to take place in areas 
other than Leeds, the principal center 
(where concentration has already taken 
place), so as to release more labor for 
urgent war work. In the Lancashire re- 
gion, clothing manufacturers are asked 
to organize internal concentration by 
merging their business, as it has been 
decided to give “nucleus” status only to 
firms having 50 or more employees. As 
in other schemes of industrial concentra- 
tion, nucleus firms will manufacture for 
the closed firms. 

It is intended to remove the production 
of clothing from munition-making areas 
and expand it where the labor position is 
easier, 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Chemicals 


GERMANY UTILIZES WASTE PRODUCTS 


The use of waste liquors from pickling 
factories has increased greatly in Ger- 
many, it is reported by the British press. 

Paint manufacturers are using ferrous 
chloride liquors in making iron oxide 
colors. Iron sulfate salts obtained from 
waste sulfuric-acid liquors are employed 
for several purposes—in the manufacture 
of paints, as a catalyst in producing 
motor spirit, as a weed eradicator, and as 
a desulfurizer for gases. 


Coal, Coke, Char- 


coal, and Fuel 
Gases 


DECREASE IN ARGENTINE IMPORTS 


The serious effect that World War II 
has had on the fuel situation in Argen- 
tina is indicated by the following extract 
from a statistical table published in the 
Argentine press: 


Argentine Coal and Coke Imports from 
1930 Through the First 6 Months of 
1942 : 


{In metric tons! 





Year Coal Coke 

1930___ 3, 061, 541 31, 485 
1931__ 2, 619, 160 22, 812 
ioo..... 2. 387, 207 299, 592 
1933 _ 2, 437, 628 19, 042 
1934_._- . 2, 717, 710 97,171 
1935........ 2, 630, 872 26, 856 
ee 2, 750,322 | 27,000 
a 2, 810, 980 25, 700 
1938 __ 2, 822, 382 37, 286 
1939_- 2, 966, 414 38, 152 
, 2, 043, 503 29 997 
1941_. i, 


1942, Ne a 331.217 | 11.471 





SUBSTITUTE Motor FuELS USED IN INDIA 


The Indian government estimates that 
about 7,000 vehicles, principally trucks 
and busses, have been converted from 
gasoline to producer gas in the last 18 
months. Restriction of gasoline con- 
sumption, necessitated by the cutting off 
of important sources of supply in Burma 
and the Netherlands Indies, gave impetus 
to this trend. In fact, demand for pro- 
ducer-gas equipment has increased so 
much that manufacturers have had diffi- 
culty in obtaining adequate supplies of 
steel, so the War Transport Department, 
to maintain transportation services, has 
taken steps to insure delivery of steel 
and other essential materials to manu- 
facturers of this equipment. 
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Central and provincial governments 
have also taken steps to accelerate and 
regulate the output of charcoal. Al- 
though India is already a large producer 
of charcoal, it has been necessary to en- 
courage increased output of grades suit- 
able for producer-gas plants, and to ar- 
range for proper stocks to be available 
at points of greatest demand. Several 
authorities, it is stated, are experiment- 
ing in using coke as a substitute for char- 
coal. 

CoaL PRODUCTION IN U. K. 


The average weekly output of salable 
coal in the United Kingdom during the 
4 weeks ended October 3, 1942, was 4,076,- 
100 tons, according to British trade re- 
ports. In the second week of the period, 
output exceeded 4,150,000 tons, very close 
to the national standard output fixed 
at 4,173,000 tons as the goal. These fig- 
ures do not include coal produced from 
opencast workings, which averaged about 
50,000 tons a week. 


Construction 


BUILDING OF ROADS AND BRIDGES IN 
HONDURAS 


Honduras, with an area of 44,275 
square miles, has a total of about 800 
miles of motor roads—350 miles of un- 
improved earth and nonsurfaced road, 





They Pillage—and 
Prevaricate 


Radio Tokyo announced recently 
that the Japanese authorities have 
fixed prices for rice grown in Java 
and have established a “Bureau of 
Rice Control” to “assist growers by 
giving them a feeling of stability 
and hope for the future.” The in- 
troduction of rice rationing cards 
took place as long ago as March 
17—only 2 weeks after the Japa- 
nese occupation of the Indies. 

Apparently to camouflage large- 
scale rice looting from Burma, 
Indochina, and the Netherlands 
Indies, the Japanese reported— 
through German-controlled Euro- 
pean radio stations—that the Jap- 
anese rice crop had been increased 
by 22 percent. But those knowing 
the joy of the Japanese people 
when the harvest is 4 or 5 percent 
above expectations, understand 
that the figure of 22 percent is 
fantastic. 

As a result of Japanese looting, 
the urban population of Java now 
groans under rationing and pays 
high prices for its staple food. 
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and 450 miles of improved earth, sand, 
clay, and gravel. In addition, it has 100 
miles of dirt roads passable only in dry 
weather. 

The Governments of Honduras and the 
United States are pressing completion of 
the pioneer road of the Pan American 
system for May 1, 1943. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


BRAZIL’S PRODUCTION OF CONDUITS 


Two Rio de Janeiro companies are 
cooperating in the production of electric 
conduits which, according to foreign 
press reports, compare favorably with 
those made in other countries. For- 
merly, all conduits used in Brazilian in- 
Stallations were imported. 

Approximately 50,000 conduits, rang- 
ing in size from '% to 1 inch, are being 
manufactured monthly. 


CANADA’S NEW HYDROELECTRIC PROJECT 


A large hydroelectric project which 
has been under secret construction in 
Canada was nearing completion in De- 
cember, a Dominion official has an- 
nounced publicly. Total construction 
time will approximate 2'% years. The 
capacity of the project will be about 
1,020,000 horsepower, much of which, re- 
portedly, will be utilized in the produc- 
tion of aluminum. 


CHILEAN IMPORTS 


The value of Chile’s imports of elec- 
trical machinery and apparatus in- 
creased substantially in 1941, compared 
with 1940, according to an October 1942 
report. Though details regarding sup- 
plying countries have not been released, 
except for lamps, it is reported that the 
United States was the leading supplier 
and that Argentina ranked second. 

The following table shows the value of 
major imports of electrical machinery 
and apparatus into Chile in 1940 and 
1941: 


[In thonsands of pesos} 





Item 1940 | 1941 


Motors, total 1,340 | 2,100 
Cables and wires, insulated, total 3,070 | 3,670 
Lamps, total 1, 160 , 640 
United State 75 , 105 
Great Britain 24 208 
Japan 27 230 
Argentina 32 104 
Radio sets and tubes, total 570 160 
‘Telephone and telegraph apparatus, total 920 , 220 
Insulating tubes, total 10 30 
Alternators and other electrical machin- 
ery, total 770 | 1,330 
Lighting apparatus and accessories, total 460 530 
Meters / 510 650 


— 
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Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


Stocks OF COFFEE IN BRAZIL 


Stocks of coffee at the principal Bra- 
zilian ports on November 30, 1942, 
amounted to 1,869,366 sacks of 60 kilo- 
grams each. 

The Departamento Nacional do Café 
reported that during September and Oc- 
tober, 1942, the quantity of coffee de- 
stroyed amounted to 321,491 and 250,108 
sacks, respectively, and 60,092 sacks in 
the first 15 days of November. This 
brings the total amount of coffee de- 
stroyed in Brazil from 1931 to November 
15, 1942, to 76,716,828 sacks. 

November 1942 coffee exports 
amounted to 332,295 sacks, compared 
with 883,207 sacks in the corresponding 
month of 1941 and 771,771 sacks in Oc- 
tober 1942. 


Ecvapor’s 1942 Cocoa Crop 


The Ecuadoran 1942 cocoa crop has 
far exceeded expectations. During the 
first half of the year it was widely pre- 
dicted that the 1942 crop would be con- 
siderably smaller than that of the pre- 
ceding year, but it now develops that it 
will exceed that of 1941 by an appreci- 
able amount. 

The following table shows types of 
cocoa delivered at the port of Guayaquil 
during November 1941 and 1942 and cu- 
mulative figures for the period January 
1-November 30, 1941, and the corre- 
sponding period in 1942: 


{In quintals of 101.4 pounas] 








November Jan. 1 to Nov. 30 
Grade ; 

19/1 1042 1941 1942 
| wer 
Arriba 7, 199 6,788 |187,428 | 145, 818 
Machala QR2 4,354 | 27,178 | 55,454 
Other | 3,551 | 6,958 | 48,222] 68,699 
Total 11,732 18,100 262,828 | 269, 971 





Cocoa exports from the port of Guaya- 
quil in November 1942, amounted to 
1,116,768 kilograms, compared with 383,- 
470 kilograms in November 1941, accord- 
ing to an unofficial source. 


COFFEE PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Peruvian coffee production in 1942 has 
been estimated by the trade at approxi- 
mately 70,000 bags of 60 kilograms each. 
This is far below the 1941 estimated pro- 
duction of 105,000 bags, and 21,000 bags 
below the estimated 10-year average of 
91,666 bags. The low yield of 1942 is 
attributed to labor shortages and lack 
of rainfall in the Chanchamayo valley, 
where about 40 percent of the total 
annual crop is produced. 

Coffee areas, other than the Chan- 
chamayo valley, include the districts of 
Huanuco, San Ramon and La Merced, 
Convencion, and Ocobamba, Iquitos, and 
the Department of Lambeyeque. 
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Cochabamba’s “Municipal 
Bread” 


The city of Cochabamba, Bolivia, 
after experiencing a good deal of 
trouble in trying to control the 
price and quality of the bread sold 
to its citizens, has dericed as a 
| municipality, to “bake its own” 
and is now doing so. 

“As soon as work was completed 
on the municipal ovens,” says a 
report, “the local authorities put 
them to work, to the general satis- 
faction of the people. It has been 
demonstrated that the bread 
turned out by the municipal gov- | 
ernment is superior in weight and | 
quality to that sold on the open | 
market.” 




















Consumption in 1941 is estimated at 
53,000 bags of 60 kilograms each, or 
3,180 metric tons. This figure, it is 
claimed, is more or less indicative of 
annual consumption over a period of 
years. 

To prevent shortages, the Government 
on June 12, 1942, issued a decree which 
prohibited the exportation of coffee until 
December 1, 1942, and required all stocks 
held by producers and exporters to be 
reported. If stocks are found to be suf- 
ficient to warrant exportation, the decree 
is to be rescinded. 

Since December 1, 1942, the Govern- 
ment has decreed that 5,000 quintals 
may be exported from the 1942 crop, or 
3,833 bags of 60 kilograms each. For 
each bag shipped, however, the exporter 
must sell an equal amount to the Gov- 
ernment at a fixed price of 44 soles for 
first-grade coffee and 42 soles for second- 
grade (6.50 soles=$l1 U. S. currency). 
By following this plan the Government 
is certain that an adequate supply will 
be retained within the country to fulfill 
domestic requirements. 

Exports of hulled coffee from Peru for 
the years 1940, 1941, and the first 8 
months of 1942 were as follows: 


{In metric tons} 





Country of destination 1940 1941 1942! 


United States 857 2, 061 394 
Argentina 85 284 

Bolivia 10 
Colombia 5 10 

Chile 318 Dee 
China 22 105 

Italy 157 : 

Others . 74 64 


Total : 1,518 3, 108 394 





1 First 8 months, only. 


Peru’s 1941-42 export quota, according 
to the Inter-American Coffee Agreement, 
was placed at 37,022 bags of 60 kilograms 
each. Dealers state that this quota has 
been practically filled, as the 1941 crop 
was reported as excellent and well above 
average. However, the 1942-43 quota of 
31,202 bags will be only partially filled, 
owing to the poor crop of 1942. 
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The differences between export and 
local prices (export prices are nearly 
double local prices) have induced pro- 
ducers and exporters to dispose of sub- 
stantial portions of their 1941 crop in 
foreign markets. Consequently, the 
quantities held in the country at the 
termination of 1941 were believed to be 
insufficient to meet local requirements 
and the measures previously mentioned, 
were taken to assure an adequate supply 
for home consumption. Members of the 
trade stated that stocks in December 
were adequate to meet local demands. 


Grain and Products 
WHEAT PRODUCTION IN ARGENTINA 


The 1942-43 Argentine wheat crop is 
estimated at 6,600,000 metric tons, com- 
pared with 6,100,000 tons in 1941-42. 
This high estimate by the Ministry of 
Agriculture surprised the trade, which 
had not believed that the 1942-43 har- 
vest would yield more than 5,000,000 
tons. 

On the basis of a carry-over of 4,658,- 
221 tons of old wheat and a new crop 
of 6,600,000 tons, there were spot and 
prospective supplies of 11,258,221 tons on 
December 1, 1942. After deducting seed 
and domestic milling requirements of 
2,800,000 tons and exports to Brazil and 
other South American countries of about 
1,200,000 tons, 7,258,221 tons remain for 
additional export outlets, domestic con- 
sumption, or as stocks. Great Britain, 
Spain, and Sweden will probably take 
some of this wheat, depending upon the 
shipping situation. 

On December 1, 1942, the Ministry of 
Agriculture issued a decree providing for 
governmental purchase of the wheat 
crop at the same price in 1941; that is, 
6.75 pesos (4.24 pesos=$1 U. S. cur- 
rency) per quintal for grade No. 2 wheat, 
basis 78 kilograms, delivered on board 
cars in the port of Buenos Aires. The 
decree provides also that all wheat for 
domestic milling must be procured from 
the Grain Board at a price of 9 pesos. 

For the first time, the decree provides 
unconditionally for a reduction of 10 
percent in the acreage of wheat and flax- 
seed as a condition of purchase of these 
crops by the Government. In a subse- 
quent decree, dated December 11, mill- 
ing of old wheat only, is made compul- 
sory, and there are no provisions for the 
use of new-crop wheat for milling pur- 
poses. 

Monthly exports in October and No- 
vember 1942, by countries of destination 
are as follows: 


{In metric tons] 





1942 

















Country of destination Be meeceementarh a-5 

October | November 

| Se a cuiiinel 90, 093 66, 304 
Spain. _. pe 46, 940 35, 455 
Chile PS 19, 268 17, 739 
United Kingdom eX 13, 036 10, 993 
Peru eal 23, 814 5, 107 
Sweden... } 1, 800 3, 500 
Paraguay edd ff Se . 
pS eae seeereee mk Y Sats os 929 
Total__.- 196, 151 140, 027 
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BaRLEY PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
IN IRELAND 


The total area sown to barley in Eire 
in 1942 was 186,200 acres, compared with 
163,300 acres in 1941. Since the impor- 
tation of seed barley has ceased, because 
of wartime conditions, it is necessary for 
the Eire farmer to retain sufficient stocks 
of home-grown barley for utilization as 
seed. 

About 75,000 tons of barley are used 
in Eire for malting. As the supply of 
Irish barley varies considerably from 
season to season, a small quantity of the 
most suitable grades is imported for 
blending with the home-grown grain. 
For brewing purposes, it is essential that 
barley be of good quality, with a low 
nitrogen content of one-third to one- 
seventh percent of dry weight. 

Prior to 1939, only a small quantity 
of imported barley was used for malt- 
ing, obtained chiefly from Great Britain, 
California, and Chile, and some Argen- 
tine barley also was imported. No barley 
has been imported for the last 2 years. 


CoRN PRODUCTION IN MEXICO 


Mexico will have ample supplies of 
corn in 1943, as late-fall rains and free- 
dom from frosts contributed to a favor- 
able harvest. 

The Mexican Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that the 1942 corn crop, 
harvested in early December, was about 
2,356,000 metric tons, or 232,000 tons 
more than the 1941 production of 2,- 
124,000 tons. 
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Meats and Products 


MEXICAN CATTLE PRODUCTION 


The number of cattle on the = ages 
of Chihuahua, Mexico, remains sairly 
constant, at 1,500,000 head, and has dope 
so for the last 4 or 5 years. Local cattle- 
men report that further expansion of 
herds is now, and will be for some time, 
limited by the difficulties in obtaining 
fencing material and windmill equip- 
ment. 

Cattle on the Chihuahua ranges are 
in good condition in most localities, 
since a good winter in 1941 and sub- 
stantial rainfall during the spring of 1942 
helped to carry them over an unusually 
long, dry summer and fall. Cattlemen 
express general satisfaction with pres- 
ent range conditions and do not antici- 
pate any unusual problems of feeding 
or watering for the next few months. 

About 62,000 head of beef are slaugh- 
tered annually within the State, for a 
population estimated at 575,000. It is 
further estimated that of the 62,000 
cattle slaughtered, approximately 12,000 
head are exported in the form of retail 
meat sales in border cities. 

Cattle exports from Chihuahua dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1942 amounted 
to 179,966 head. 


Spices and Related Products 


Exports From SIERRA LEONE 


In September 1942, 99,882 pounds of 
ginger were exported from Sierra Leone, 














Strategic Materials Received From North Africa 


The Combined Raw Materials Board has allocated the raw materials avail- 
able for export which, with French cooperation, have become available to 
the United Nations in French North Africa. 

Action toward this end was begun by the Board soon after the first Allied 
landings on the North African coast on the basis of surveys previously pre- 
pared in cooperation with the United States Board of Economic Warfare 
and the United Kingdom Ministry of Economic Warfare. Allocations were 
made by the Board November 23. 

Measures appropriate to the Board’s decisions are now being taken 
through the State Department, the Combined Chiefs of Staff, appropriate 
authorities in London, and United States and United Kingdom representa- 
tives working together on the spot. 

The Combined Shipping Adjustment Board, through the same channels, 
has moved to insure that raw materials are shipped in accordance with the 
raw materials allocations to the limit of available shipping space. The 
Combined Raw Materials Board has requested United States and United 
Kingdom representatives in French Africa to report on the estimated amounts 
of these materials that will be available for shipment up to July 1, 1943. 
The size of actual shipments will depend upon the military and shipping 
situation. 

Following are the allocations as between the United States and United 
Kingdom (in each case the allocations apply to supplies available for export 
to the two countries after local needs have been met): To United Kingdom— 
iron: ore and pyrites, phosphate rock and superphosphates, zinc ore and con- 
centrates, lead bullion and ore. To United States—manganese, cobalt ore, 
cork. 

The most important raw materials available from North Africa are phos- 
phate rock andiron ore. French North Africa is the world’s second largest 
producer of phosphate rock (the United States is first), with an average 
pre-war production of more than 4,000,000 tons annually. Average French 
North African production of high-grade iron ores, running over 50 percent 
iron content, is more than 3,000,000 tons annually. Actual exports are 
expected to be considerably less than these amounts in 1943. 
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South Africa, to the United Kingdom. 
In the same monti:, 141,120 pounds of 
ginger were sent by rail to Freetown. 

Exports of chili peppers from Sierrg 
Leone in September amounted to 69,731 
pounds, of which 63,302 pounds went to 
the United Kingdom and 6,429 pounds 
to Gambia. In addition, 67,200 pounds 
of ginger and 68,140 pounds of chili 
peppers were made ready for shipment 
during the month. 


Sugars and Products 


SuGAR-BEET PRODUCTION IN IRELAND 


Production of sugar in Ireland from 
the 1942 beet crop is estimated at about 
60,627 short tons, compared with 99,207 
tons in 1941. The area sown in sugar 
beets was approximately 49,000 acres, 
and the yield is expected to be between 
8 to 9 short tons per acre, against a 
normal average of 11 tons. 


Vegetables and Products 
BEAN AND PEA SITUATION IN SPAIN 


Spain’s dried-bean crop of 1942 was 
much smaller than that of 1941, say 
Spanish trade press reports. Esti- 
mated production of red, white, and 
spotted beans, “Alubias,” in Spain dur- 
ing 1942 was 1,500,000 metric quintals 
(1 metric quintal 220.46 pounds), 
compared with 1,650,000 in 1941. Pro- 
duction of chickpeas or “garbanzos” in 
1942 was estimated at 975,000 quintals, 
compared with 1,150,000 in 1941. 
mated production of lentils was 150,000 
quintals, compared with 350,000 in 1941. 

Peas, or “guisantas,” are consumed 
both fresh and dried in Spain, and the 
1942 production is estimated at 300,000 


quintals, compared with 425,000 in 1941. 


Other dried beans, used mainly as 
livestock feed but now being consumed 
in Spain by human beings, are “habas” 
(broadbeans or horsebeans), and the 
algarroba bean; the former is eaten fresh 
as well as dried, and the latter is con- 
sumed dried. 

The 1942 harvest of ‘“habas” was esti- 
mated at 705,300 quintals, compared with 
703,840 in 1941, and the estimated pro- 
duction of algarrobas was 221,150 quin- 
tals in 1942 and 454,450 in 1941. Theal- 
garroba harvest was said to be the worst 
in the last 10 years. 

A November report says that ground 
dried “habas” are being mixed with 
wheat flour and soup preparations, and 
dried algarrobas are used in coffee sub- 
stitutes and also in soup preparations. 

No estimates of stocks on hand of 
beans and peas are obtainable in the 
bean trade of Barcelona, but it is believed 
that stocks under the control of the au- 
thorities are small, whereas stocks still 
in the hands of farmers are larger. 


Iron and Steel 


DEVELOPMENT OF IRON INDUSTRY IN 
ARGENTINA 


The Government of Argentina has ap- 
proved a plan for the development of an 
iron industry in the Province of Jujuy. 
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|The present project is regarded as ex- 





perimental, its production to be but a 
small percentage of the country’s re- 
quirements. 

Exploratory work in the iron deposits 
in Zapla indicates that the mine can 
produce 50,000 tons of ore annually. The 
ore Will be treated at blast furnaces, now 
under construction in Palpala, which 
will have an annual capacity of 20,000 
tons of pig iron. 

The total consumption of various steels 
and irons is 1,000,000 tons a year, about 
60,000 to 70,000 tons of which are ob- 
tained from scrap. 


BRAZIL’S IMPORTS 


There was considerable reduction in 
the value of Brazilian imports of iron 


| and steel wire in 1941, reported at $2,072,- 
«544, compared with $873,840 in 1940. 


The value of tacks and nails and of 
parbed wire imported increased in 1941. 
Tacks and nails were valued at $50,956 in 
1941, compared with $26,218 in 1940; 
parbed wire at $968,F05 in 1941, and 
$511,673 in 1940. 


HAITI’s IMPORTS REDUCED 


Imports of iron and steel and manu- 
factures into Haiti from outside the 


/ Western Hemisphere have been reduced. 


—— 


—_ 


In the fiscal year ended September 30, 
1942, the value of this class of imports 
from the United Kingdom declined to 
$3,098 from $11,436 in the preceding year. 
Shipments from Japan dropped from 
$2,140 to $42. 


Leather and Re- 


‘| ‘ated Commodities 


Leather and Products 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Production of leather gloves and mit- 
tens in Canada during 1941 showed an 
increase of 18 percent over the preceding 
year. Of the 821,663 dozen pairs manu- 
factured in 1941, 563,663 dozen pairs were 
working gloves and mittens, and the out- 
put of dress gloves amounted to 258,000 
dozen pairs. 

Glove and mitten factories increased 


| from 53 in 1940 to 60 in 1941. 





Cumulative Canadian production of 
lather footwear during the first 9 
months of 1942 showed a gain of slightly 
less than 4 percent over the correspond- 
ing period of 1941. Production for 
August and September 1942 showed de- 
creases of 6 and 7 percent, respectively, 
under the corresponding period of 1941. 
Itis predicted that 1943 output will about 
equal that of 1942, but further gains are 
hot expected. 


SHORTAGE OF EQUIPMENT IN VENEZUELA 


Shoe manufacturers in Caracas, ac- 
cording to the Venezuelan press, are 
being forced to discontinue activities be- 
Cause of a lack of nails. To maintain 
hormal production, 170 cases of nails a 
month are required. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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; Scotland Needs Hundreds of Thousands of New Houses 


The housing situation in Scotland, which constituted a problem during 
the period between the last and the present World War, is now a matter of 
réal concern to the authorities, says a recent report by a Canadian trade 
commissioner in Great Britain. This situation is of direct interest to lumber 
interests in the Americas, because the demand after the war for Western 
Hemisphere timber or prefabricated wooden houses, or probably both, “will 
almost certainly be on a scale never before experienced.” 

From 1919 to 1939 the number of houses built in Scotland—mostly by the 
housing departments of the town and county councils—passed the im- 
pressive figure of 300,000. But even in those 20 years the rate of new con- 
struction, though stimulated by Government subsidies, was not fast enough 
to overtake within a reasonable time the serious shortage caused by the 
natural growth of the population, the demolition of slum areas, the thinning 
out of congested districts, and former neglect to plan and carry through a 
comprehensive housing policy. 

The cessation of Scottish building during more than 3 years of the present 
war has of course aggravated the problem. In addition, the destruction 
and damage caused by enemy air raids has to be made good. In this con- 
nection the British Minister of Health recently stated that one house in five 
in Great Britain has been destroyed or damaged by Nazi bombs—exclusive of 
mere window breaking. 

Whether such a high proportion of damage extends to Scotland is doubt- 
ful—but the damage there is nevertheless described as “considerable and in 


some areas very great.” 





The number of new houses needed in Scotland is 
(says the Secretary of State for Scotland) little short of 400,000. 











Hides and Skins 


TRADE IN ARGENTINA 


Improved activity was shown in the 
Argentine salt-hide market during No- 
vember 1942, but lack of shipping space 
caused some retrenchment on the part 
of buyers. Dry-hide purchases were 
mainly for the United Kingdom. 


Exports FROM BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Exports of hides from Uganda in 1942 
amounted to 1,770 long tons, and 30,385 
long tons of skins were shipped. 


Tanning Materials 


New TANNERIES ERECTED IN BRITISH 
AFRICA 


Two leather tanneries are being erected 
in Southern Rhodesia, in an effort to 
develop various secondary industries 
which will promote the colony’s war 
effort, say foreign trade reports. 


IRISH Moss USED IN CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


Irish moss, when used for tanning, 
imparts to certain types of leather a 
stiffness and gloss that are considered 
highly desirable, says the Canadian 
trade press. When used in shoe polish 
and leather dressings, moss gelatin is 
said to restore the finish of worn or 
scuffed leather. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ‘TANNING INDUSTRY IN 
CHINA 


Plans for the further development of 
the leather tanning industry in un- 
occupied China were discussed at the 
twelfth annual conference of the Chinese 
Engineering Society held at Lanchow, 
Kansu Province, during August. 


Lumber and 
Products 


HONDURAN MAHOGANY FOR AIRCRAFT 
PRODUCTION 


The Puerto Cortes district of Hon- 
duras offers a potential source for a small 
but valuable supply of mahogany for 
American aircraft production, say recent 
trade reports. 

The speeding up of the industry has 
been hindered by a lack of sufficient 
logging equipment and by transporta- 
tion difficulties. Efforts are being made, 
however, to increase production, and it 
is expected that larger amounts of ma- 
hogany will be available in 1943. 


HEavy DEMAND FOR IND1IA’s TIMBER 


The war has created a heavy demand 
for Indian timber, principally for the 
Army and the railways. Most of the 
large quantity of sawn timber produced 
in India in 1942 was bought in advance 
by these two large consumers, trade re- 
ports say. 

The greatest demand has been for 
coniferous timber for the Army, and be- 
cause of India’s careful conservation of 
forest resources, it can be met without 
overcutting. The Army uses the lumber 
mainly for building temporary huts, and 
for this purpose timber of small dimen- 
sions is satisfactory. 

Lumber for building purposes is ob- 
tained chiefly from the deodar, chir, blue 
pine, spruce, and silver fir—all of which 
grow abundantly in the Himalayas. 
Deodars are found at elevations of 6,000 
to 9,000 feet, and firs are found as high 
as 12,000 feet. All of these trees are 
long-lived and reach great size; they. 
grow in volume steadily up to an age of 
100 to 150 years. Eventually, heart rot 
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sets in, except in the wood of the deodar, 
which remains sound for hundreds of 
years. 

The logs must be transported long dis- 
tances by water from the mountains to 
timber markets. They are normally 
started down the rivers in August and 
September and reach the plains in cold 
weather. The timber travels hundreds 
of miles, the journey usually taking from 
2 to 4 months. 

India’s largest lumber market is on the 
Jhelum River, which handles, yearly, 
about 8,000,000 cubic feet, most of which 
comes from the Kashmir forests. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


MANUFACTURE IN INDIA 


A central workshop for the manufac- 
ture of small machinery, tools, and spare 
parts is a new Government project in the 
Province of Cawnpore, India, says the 
British press. It is stated that produc- 
tion is expected to be sufficient to meet 
local requirements. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


MANUFACTURE OF QUININE IN BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA 


The mantfacture of quinine from cin- 
chona bark produced in Tanganyika Ter- 
ritory has started in Dar-es-Salaam, ac- 
cording to a local news source. 


GERMANY ENCOURAGES USE OF VITAMINS 


A campaign to encourage industrial 
workers to include vitamins in their diet 
is in full swing in the Reich, says the 
German press. Vitamins B, and C, sci- 
entists assert, are very beneficial to the 
health of workers. Managers of fac- 
tories throughout Germany are being 
asked to appeal to their employees to 
participate in the current vitamin drive 
running from February 1, 1942, to April 
30, 1943. Because of the limited amount 
of vitamin raw materials available, how- 
ever, preference must be given to labor- 
ers engaged in heavy work. 

Food to which has been added natural 
or synthetic vitamins has been brought 
under the control of the Minister of the 
Interior and the Minister of Food Sup- 
plies, says a September report. Such 
foods may be sold as vitaminized foods 
if they have been registered with the 
German Health Office. In addition, the 
kind and quantity of the added vitamins 
as well as the name of the manufacturer, 
the place, month and year of manufac- 
ture, must be plainly marked on the con- 
tainer. 


SHIPMENT OF HALIBUT OIL RECEIVED IN 
IRELAND 


The arrival in Dublin, Ireland, of a 
£5,000 shipment of halibut oil—about a 
6-month stock of this valuable prepara- 
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Australia’s Dried-Fruit Pros- 
pects for 1943 


The Australian dried-fruit in- 
dustry has been asked to set a pro- 
duction figure of 100,000 tons of 
dried vine and tree fruits for 1943, | 
says a report by a Canadian trade | 

| commissioner in the Common- 

wealth. 

Apart from natural hazards, this 
Australian industry will be con- 
fronted with problems arising from 

| insufficient labor both during the | 

| planting period and later during | 
harvesting and packing, unless 
steps are taken by the manpower | 
| authorities in insure an adequate 
supply of labor for the fruit-grow- 

| ing areas. 

Fertilizers will also be in short 

| supply, but, in view of the fact that 

| the Australian Food Council is 
keenly intent on fulfilling its plans 
for maximum production of food- 
stuffs, growers of fruit in the dried- 
fruit areas should (it is felt) be 
able, through their District Agri- 
cultural Committees established 
for the purpose, to obtain all the 
help and supplies necessary or 
available to achieve their produc- 
tion goal. 

Timber for the manufacture of 
packing boxes, drying trays, and 
sweat boxes was difficult to obtain 
during the 1942 season, and prices 
advanced considerably—moreover, 
there was a falling off in quality. 
Reportedly, suppliers of boxes, who 
have been called upon to cope with 
the greatly increased demand fol- 
lowing the cessation of Australia’s 
timber imports, are now improv- 
ing the quality of their products. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














tion—has been announced. Halibut oil, 
which has a high vitamin A and D con- 
tent, has been in short supply in Eire 
for some time. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


SALVAGING OF MATERIALS IN BELGIUM 


In Belgium the program for the sal- 
vage of copper, tin, and nickel is more 
on a compulsory than a voluntary basis, 
says the French press. Quotas on the 
basis of income are established for in- 
dividuals, and any person failing to con- 
tribute his share is assessed a cash 
amount in excess of the value of the 
required metals. 


ScraP-METAI. COLLECTION IN FRANCE 


The campaign for the collection of 
scrap metals in France has not been sat- 
isfactory, according to articles in the 
French press, and additional regulations 
have been put into effect. 
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The Government has forbidden the 
use of ferrous metals in 900 articles. The 
sale, pledge, or transformation of any 
article containing nonferrous metals or 
any operation rendering such article 
unavailable is prohibited. 

Hotels are required to declare the 
weight of nonferrous metals in thei 
equipment. Distillery operators may be 
called upon to surrender their plant 
equipment containing copper and its al. 
loys if the equipment has not been use 
since August 1940 and its idleness is not 
traceable to war conditions. All waste 
products containing tin are to be sa]. 
vaged. 

One phase of the salvage campaign is 
proving successful. It is the exchange of 
scrap metal for wine tickets. Under the 
trial plan, every 200 grams of copper, 
bronze, and nickel-silver entitles the 
donor to a ticket for a liter of wine. By 
this system, 85,000 kilograms of copper 
alone have been collected. 


COLLECTION OF SCRAP METAL IN U. K. 


British householders have responded 
well to the Government’s campaign for 
nonferrous scrap metal. Antiques and 
other articles having high intrinsic value 
but containing little usable scrap meta] 
have not been solicited, but the public 
has been urged to contribute all other 
nonferrous metals. 

In the first 6 months of 1942, house- 
holds contributed 170 tons of aluminum, 
592 of copper, 364 of brass, 143 of Zine, 
1,172 of lead, and 989 of other metals, 

The importance of making metal im- 
mediately available to industry has been 
stressed. However, shipping space must 
be conserved, and stored scrap is sub- 
ject to loss from bombs, fire, and weath- 
er—therefore the Government is seeking 
a plan to achieve a balance between re. 
covery, distribution, and production. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CEMENT INDUSTRY IN BRAZIL 


The growth of the cement industry in 
Brazil is reflected in the steadily decreas- 
ing volume of imports. In 1926, the year 
in which the industry was started, Brazil 
imported 97.7 percent of its requirements; 
in 1941, production reached 767,506 tons 
and only 2.3 percent was imported. 

Imports of cement declined from 14,896 
tons in 1940 to 9,942 in 1941. However, 
the value of imports increased from $185,- 
070 to $229,402, according to press re- 
ports. All imports in 1941 were from the 
Western Hemisphere. Great Britain was 
replaced by Argentina as chief source of 
supply, its shipments dropping from 
$159,948 to $11,890, whereas shipments 
from Argentina increased from $1,258 to 
$130,400. Receipts from the United 
States rose from $5,471 to $85,500. 
Uruguay shipped the remainder. 

Brazil now has a small export trade 
with other South American countries, 
shipping 402 tons in 1940 and 603 in 
1941. 
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BraAzIL’s ASBESTOS IMPORTS 


Imports of raw asbestos into Brazil 
from Canada increased to 630 tons 
($64,642) in 1941 from the 82 tons 
($10,214) reported in 1940, according to 
official Canadian statistics. 


PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Lime production reached a record high 
jn Quebec, Canada, in the first 6 months 
of 1942 when, 173,701 tons were produced, 
compared with 145,219 tons in the similar 
period of 1941. 

Cement production also increased, ris- 
ing from 1,579,849 barrels in the January— 
June period of 1941 to 1,895,761 barrels 
in the first half of 1942. 

Clay production, however, dropped in 
value to $790,094 from $848,128 reported 
for the earlier period. 


NEW REGULATIONS IN MEXICO 


The cement business of Mexico is to be 
subject to new regulation to assure a con- 
stant supply of this material for the na- 
tional public-works program. 

A consultative body designated as the 
Regulating Commission of the Cement 
Business has been created by Presi- 
dential decree. This commission will 
work closely with the Minister of Na- 
tional Economy and will deal with prices, 
priorities, salesmen’s licenses, allotments, 
and other matters pertaining to the 
cement industry. It will also prepare 
surveys for the Minister and will advise 
him of failures to comply with the regu- 
lations. 


NEW MINERAL DEPOSITS FOUND IN 
NEw ZEALAND 


Discovery in New Zealand of serpen- 
tine containing 35 percent magnesia and 
of mica suitable for electric condensers 
has been announced by the British press. 
The mica deposits are in Otago, and the 
serpentine is on Durville Island, Cook 
Strait. 


Pervu’s SUPPLY OF PORTLAND CEMENT 


Portland cement is produced in Peru 
by only one company. Its output is re- 
ported as 732,339 barrels (170 net kilo- 
grams each) in 1940; 987,482 in 1941; 
and 825,988 in the first 9 months of 1942. 

Imports of cement for these periods 
are 105,260; 30,537; and 3,552 barrels, re- 
spectively. Japan was the largest sup- 
plier in 1940 and 1941, although its mar- 
gin of lead was greatly cut in 1941. In 
that year, Japan shipped approximately 
11,000 barrels and the United States ap- 
proximately 9,500 barrels. Sweden, the 
second largest source in 1940, made no 
shipments in 1941. 


ASPHALT PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Peru is practically self-sufficient in the 
production of asphalt. In 1940, 50,623 
barrels (42 gallons each) were produced; 
in 1941, 86,953 barrels; and from Janu- 
ary to September 1942, 52,800 barrels. 
Apparent consumption for these periods 
is reported as 51,771, 87,738, and 52,885 
barrels, respectively. 


MANUFACTURE IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Corrugated and flat asbestos cement 
sheets, made of Portland cement and 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


South African asbestos, are being man- 
ufactured on a large scale by a new plant 
at Roodepoort, Transvaal, say foreign 
trade press advices. The corrugated 
sheets are used for roofing, and the flat 
sheets are used for exterior and interior 
walls, ceilings, and partitions. 


VERMICULITE FOUND IN UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Substantial deposits of vermiculite are 
found in South Africa, but so far its use 
locally has been limited, say press reports. 

Of little value as a raw material, the 
usefulness of vermiculite is enhanced by 
heating. When heated, its volume in- 
creases up to 16 times; its weight de- 
creases from about 100 pounds a cubic 
foot to between 6 and 20 pounds; and 
the color changes from brown or black 
to a silvery or golden hue, depending 
upon the degree of heat and air exposure. 

Vermiculite has found many uses in 
the United States, chiefly as insulation 
against heat, cold, and sound. It is rec- 
ommended as an insulating material in 
fireless cookers, incubators, ovens, pipe 
and boiler coverings, and refrigerators; 
also in safes and filing cabinets. Some 
fireproof roofing materials contain ver- 
miculite, and an insulating brick in 
which this mineral is used will stand 
constant exposure to heat. It is also 
employed in paints, as a decorative ma- 
terial in wall paper, and has been used 
effectively to deaden sound in film 
studies. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


LINSEED PLANTINGS IN ARGENTINA 


The fourth official estimate of the ‘area 
planted to linseed in Argentina for the 
1942-43 season is set at 6,125,600 acres, 
an increase of 123,500 acres over the third 
Official estimate, but a decrease of about 
9 percent from the 1941-42 planting. 
The trade estimates that the maximum 
yield will be 1,450,000 metric tons. 
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BrITIsH GUIANA’S COCONUT CROP 


The coconut crop in British Guiana 
for 1942 was believed to be a bumper 
one, amounting to over 50,000,000 nuts, 
according to a report of the local gov- 
ernment cited in the British press. 

A crop of this magnitude will not only 
satisfy the Colony’s needs for edible oiis, 
but will provide a surplus for export to 
neighboring colonies, it is stated. 

The usual yield is estimated at 40,000,- 
000 coconuts per year. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURE OF BOXES AND 
Bacs 


Materials used in Canada’s paper box 
and bag industry in 1941 were valued 
at $28,184,335, compared with $20,874,823 
in 1940. About 84 percent of the mate- 
rials used in 1941 were paper and paper- 
board, say trade reports. 

The paper box and bag industry in- 
cludes establishments engaged wholly or 
principally in the manufacture of paper 
boxes and bags. There are, however, a 
number of firms classified in other in- 
dustrial groups. 


LINSEED STRAW USED IN INDIA 


Linseed straw for paper making has 
been the subject of a series of investiga- 
tions conducted by the Harcourt Butler 
Institute, Cawnpore, India. The fiber 
extracted after the seed is threshed is 
found to be strong and can be used in 
the manufacture of finer grades of 
paper. Investigations are now in prog- 
ress to determine the best methods of 
bleaching and softening the material, 
and, on completion of the research, it 
is planned to utilize the fiber in paper 
production. 


NEw ZEALAND’S IMPORTS OF NEWSPRINT 


Imports of newsprint into New Zea- 
land declined sharply during the first 
6 months of 1942, being valued at only 
£8,256, compared with £160,973 for the 
corresponding period of 1941, say trade 
reports from that Dominion. 


NEWSPRINT SHORTAGE IN URUGUAY 


Because of a newsprint shortage, news- 
papers in Uruguay are permitted to pub- 
lish editions containing only 12 pages, 
or, if advertising exceeds space occupied 
by 30 columns, 14 pages. Only one 
weekly supplement may be published, of 
8 pages, or, if of tabloid size, 16 pages. 
Two weekly supplements may be issued 
if paper used does not exceed the amount 
permitted for one supplement. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


SITUATION IN Et SALVADOR 


The shortage of gasoline and Diesel 
oil in El Salvador remains serious. 
(Continued on p. 32) 
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NortTeE For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
e 
COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND STATISTICS UNIT 
New York Rates Reportep py FEDERAL Reserve Boarp 
Annual average Monthly average | 
, wore _ | Rate on 
Country Unit quoted ecumen | - | January 
| Novem- | Decem- | & #48 
1940 | 1941 | ber 1942 | ber 1942 | 
eas fa — fo o 
j {P ound (free) - $3.0516 | $3. 2127 $3. 2150 $3. 2150 | $3. 2150 
Australia... -.-.---..------------- Pound (official)..____. 3.2280 | 3.2280| 3.2280| 3. 22K0 3, 2280 
Cc a Dollar (free) ___._- 8514 . 8735 . 8809 _ 8788 8894 
anada........------~------------ Dollar (official). 9091 . 9091 . 9091 9091 9091 
SEE Se ..| Dollar...- 2296 . 2459 (t) (t) (t) 
aS Cv E Rupee. ---_- 3016 . 3014 . 3012 3012 . 3012 
New Zealand- == 3. 0638 3. 2254 3. 2278 3. 2278 | 3. 2278 
Straits Settlements._.__-.-.-..---| Dollar ........-.-..--_-.-... | 4698 . 4713 (t) (t) (t 
Union of South Africa_..._....-.-- | Pound. aa 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
a i Pound (free) _ _-- 3.8300 | 4.0318 4. 0350 4. 0350 4.0350 
United Kingdom. ---..-.-...----- {Pound (official) _ - 4. 0350 4.0350 | 4.0350 | 4.0350 4. 0350 





OFFICIAL RATES IN ForEIGN CouNTRIES 


[New York rates not currently available] 





Country 


Afghanistan .______- 
Belgian Congo-.-_--_- 
Belgium 
Bulgaria : 
China (Shanghai) - 
China— Manchuria _ 
Czechoslovakia: 
Bohemia- Moravia 
|. eae 
DP.........--- 
Egypt 
Finland_- 
France: 
Occupied area 
Unoccupied area 
French Indochina 
Germany. ; 
Greece_______ 
Hungary. ‘ - 
Iceland......_-- 
Iran 
Iraq 
>. aly 
Japan 
Netherlands. 
Netherlands Indies_. 
Newfoundland 
Norway -_. 
Palestine 
Poland (general gove rno rship) 


Portugal 


Rumania 

Spain - 

Sweden _. en 

Switzerland 

Syria__. 7 

Thailand (S 3iam) - 

Turkey 

7.2.6.2 

Yugoslavia: 
Croatia _..- 
Serbia.....-. 


___.| 6.505 kroner=$1.00 
_.| 32 rials=$1.00 


Official Rate 





4 Afghanis=1 rupee 

44.25 Congolese francs = $1.00 
1 belga= RM 0.4000 

| llev=RM 0.0305 

1 yuan=$0.0531 

1 M. yuan=1 yen 


| 1 koruna= RM 0.10 
1 Slovak crown= RM 0.0860 
4.79 kroner=$1.00 
£E 0.23973=$1.00 
49.35 markkaa=$1.00 


1 franc= RM 0.0500 
43.90 francs= $1.00 
1 piaster = $0.2269 
| RM 2.50=$1.00 
| 1 drachma= RM 0.0167 
| 5.13 pengé=$1.00 


| 1 dinar=£1 sterling.____- 


_.| 19 lire=$1.00__.- 
| 1 yen=$0.2344 


1.8838 guilders = $1.00 
1.8925 guilders = $1.00 


S | $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00 


| 4.375 kroner=$1.00 


__| £P1=£1 sterling 


| 1 zloty=RM 0.5000 


f24.55 escudos to the dollar (checks) 


|(15 escudos to the dollar (curre 
191.30 lei=$1.00 

10.95 pesetas = $1.00 

4.20 kroner=$1.00 '° 

4.31 francs =$1.00 

| 2.195 pounds=$1.00 

ll eet sterling 
£T1=$0.7: 

5.30 rubles =$1. 00 11 


li kuna=RM 0.0500 
1 dinar= RM 0.0500 


ney) 


| 
Equivalent 


in United 


States dol- 
lars of unit 


quoted 


$0 


? 


~ 


- 


0753 
0226 


. 1600 
. 0122 
. 0531 


2344 


0400 
0344 
2088 
1714 





. 0203 


0200 
0228 


. 2269 
. 4000 
2. 0067 
. 1949 
. 1537 | 
. 0286 | 


os 


& 


—~ 


0350 


0526 | 
. 2344 | 


. 0409 
. 0667 
. 0052 
. 0913 
. 2381 
. 2320 
. 4556 
. 3659 
. 7500 
. 1887 


2.0200 
2, 0200 


1938 


*, 2845 


*. 0347 
*. 0348 
. 2183 
5. 0130 
. 0216 


- 


_ O288 
0288 
7, 2880 
* 4006 
0090 

. 1973 


. 8894 


*. 0231 


Annual average rate ! 


1939 


$0. 1685 
* 0621 
1188 
2596 


0343 
0343 
2035 
5463 
0199 


0251 
0251 
7. 2510 
. 4002 
0082 
. 1924 


. 4354 
0520 
. 2596 





. 9602 
2327 
4354 
1884 
O404 

* *. 0071 
Ooyyy 

. 2380 
2268 

7, 5020 
. 4032 
8024 


0277 


0227 


© 
. 





*Nominal. tNot available. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency 
and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates 
for cable transfers in New York City as reported by 


the Federal Reserve Board. 


2 Based on German official rate for United States dollar. 


2 Averages for first 8 months only. 
4 Rate set Aug. 18, 1941, 
Board. 


by Chinese 


5 Average for first 3 months only. 
6 Based on average 
7 Based on average for French franc. 
* Average for Netherlands guilder. 

for January 


* Ave 


rage 


cem ber. 


Stabilization 


10 Official selling rate: 
kroner=$1, and the air transfer rate is 4.15 kroner=$1. 
1 For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 


August 


» for pound sterling. 
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The official cable 


rate 


November-De- 
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Dominican Republic Tackles 
War Problems 


(Continued from p. 9) 


tion and new industries manufacturing 
soap, nails, shoes, and now sisal bags, 
has so far made no progress in develop. 
ing domestic substitutes for importe 
textiles and wearing apparel. 

There are no cotton mills in the Do. 
minican Republic, and therefore no cot, 
ton is imported for manufacturing 
purposes. Cotton fabrics in the piece 
various articles manufactured of cotton, 
and cotton clothing of all kinds repre. 
sent the bulk of cotton imports. 

In the middle thirties the low prig 
of Japanese cotton goods resulted in that 
country’s wresting from the Uniteg 
States its position as the chief supplie 
of cotton manufactures in the Domini. 
can market. War in Europe in 1939 re. 
versed this trend, and by 1940 the Uniteq 
States had regained its previous position 
as the chief source of Dominican cotton 
imports. 

In 1941 United States shipments of 
cotton goods to the Dominican Republic 
were about double those in 1940, while 
Japanese shipments declined 47 percent 
in that year as compared with 1940. 

The following table shows the pogj- 
tion of imports of cotton goods from the 
United States as compared with those 
from Japan, expressed by percentages of 
total cotton imports by the Dominican 
Republic: 


1930 1936 1940 194 

United States._._...... 80 31 41 70 
ee 2 55 34 19 
Other imports include machinery, 
chemicals, paper, structural materials, 
gasoline, and automobiles, the bulk of 
which are obtained from the United 


States, as will be seen from the following 
table showing the percentage distribu. 
tion of the 10 leading countries of origin 
of total Dominican imports: 





( r Ot 19 1938 | 1939) 1040 

mE 

Pet.| Pct. | Pet. | Pet.| Pet: 

United States 48.0 52.3 153.5 150.2 | 664 

Japan 12.8 |12.6 [10 9.6] &3 
India | 5.8 13145137 2 
United Kingdom 16416617 5.0, 421 46 

Netherlands West Indi $27;231),3.0)} 26) 39 

Canada 2011.71 LIT Lie 
France 11.8] 2.¢ 3213.01 14 

Italy | .6)1011.8] L645 Ll 
Cuba me. 6 6 8} Ll 
Germany }7.1/7.7/)76) 80) 8 

| 

















Need for Better Transport 


There is a wide disparity in the ca- 
pacity for food production in various 
parts of the country, and this disparity is 
accentuated at present by the critical 
transportation problem. For example, 
Ciudad Trujillo, with a population of 
78,000, receives the major part of its 
foodstuffs from the Cibao, that section 
of the country most fertile for general 
agriculture. Ciudad Trujillo, having no 
railroad connection with the Cibao Val- 
ley, depends entirely upon a trucking 
service from this area to supply the 
greater part of its daily food require- 
ments. Freight rates between the two 
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areas where most of the population is 
concentrated have increased from a 
peacetime rate of 18 cents per 100 pounds 
to 80 cents per 100 pounds. 

Besides raising freight rates, the short- 
age of gasoline and tire imports has con- 
siderably reduced the number of trucks 
jn service, with the result that prices of 
foodstuffs in the Capital are higher than 
jn any other city in the Republic, while 
in the Cibao, where the market is glutted, 
prices are low and crops rot in the fields. 


Methods of Price Control 


Consequently, no standard nation- 
wide price ceiling for food articles has 
seemed feasible, and there is no general 
price ceiling in effect, but rather selected 
lists for the various sections of the coun- 
try of certain primary articles have been 
set up on which prices are controlled. 
The lists include meat, milk, bread, rice, 
sugar, butter, beans, charcoal, onions, 
potatoes, plantains, preserved products, 
and pastes such as maceroni and spa- 
ghetti. 

A Price Comptroller has been ap- 
pointed to fix prices of articles of prime 
necessity, and, in general, prices are 
fixed according to supply and demand. 
Prices are posted in the press when 
changes are made, and these published 
figures determine the actual market 
prices. Only retail prices are fixed, and 
enforcement is carried out by the regu- 
lar body of the National Police. Mem- 
bers of the police force keep guard 
around markets and usually enforce 
price ceilings on the spot by metheds 
other than resorting to the necessity of 
court prosecution, 


Manufactures 


Dominican manufactures are largely 
directed toward the processing of agri- 
cultural products for domestic consump- 
tion and export. Of these products, 
sugar is by far the most important in 
bulk and value, accounting for more than 
four-fifths of all industrial capital invest- 
ment and approximately three-fourths 
of industrial employment and wages. 
Other industrial products, most of which 
are for domestic consumption, consist of 
soap, clothing, leather goods, alcohol, 
lumber, matches, cigarettes, and various 
other commodities. 

Mineral resources have been reported 
in various parts of the country, although 
the quantity is generally too small for 
commercial development. Some deposits 
of high-grade iron ore exist, but there is 
no coal. Oil exploration has produced 
negligible results. Industrial develop- 
ment in the Dominican Republic, there- 
fore, has been limited by the meagerness 
of adequate fuel resources. 

One new industry which began produc- 
tion in the summer of 1942 is a sisal-bag 
factory manufacturing bags for the im- 
portant Dominican exports of sugar, cof- 
fee, tobacco, and cocoa. Formerly the 
Dominican Republic imported jute bags 
from British India, but the war has made 
this source uncertain. Haiti supplies the 
factory with sisal at present, and until 
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Nore.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 


malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 


to 1 dollar. 









































Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange ~~ 
Aug. Sept. 
1940 1941 1942 1942 Rate Date 
: .  ., } ee RS 3. 73 3.73 3. 73 3.73 3.73 | Dec. 24 
Argentina Paper peso... .. {Ofmeial ee ee 4.23 4. 23 4.23 4.23 4.23 Do. 
Br ok de ek w0ninatieee § ot eae We 4. 94 Do. 
Weed Won 550+ -->s 4. 37 4.24 4, 22 4. 23 4.24 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano. -_---- Contienied . ..<.+<cs-<.-- 39. 09 43. 38 46. 46 46. 46 46.46 | Dec. 28 
ompensation........-- 1G TOON GO eco oeisn eba be oo ee ac eaeeae 
>, eine 56. 71 54. 02 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 @) 
Brazil... ee Official 2 oe 16.500 | 16.500 | 16.500] 16.500; 16.50 | Nov. 28 
(Cruzeiro) Free merket............ 19.789 | 19.717 | 19.630 | 19.630] 19.63 Do.ju 
Special free market __. 20.700 | 20.678 | 20.500 | 20.500} 20.50 Do. » 
SR cabs ceceho ca 21. 421 / Ea ERE Ree ieee ae Tee ay 
Chile ee | 22a 7 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 Dec. 10 
Export draft. ..--.-.-- 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
Curb market....... --- 33. 04 31. 78 31. 74 32. 22 33. 36 Do. 
Free _-- - a, 31.05 31.15 31.10 31.10 31. 10 Do. 
Gold exchange. - .--.---- 31.05 31.15 31.10 31.10 31.10 Do. 
Mining dollar____._--- 431.13 31.35 31.10 31.10 31.10 Do. 
Agricultural dollar - -_---}-...----- $31.15 31.10 31.10 31.10 Do. 
Colombia acts ae Controfied ......-...... 1.75 1.7545) 1.75 1.75 1.75 | Dec. 12 
Bank of Republic_-_--- 1. 755 1.755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 Do. 
Stabilization Fund (8) (8) (8) (8) CF leinetedior 
3. BS 1, 88 1. 86 1.77 1.77 1.77 Dec. 12 
Costa Rica Colon. Uncontrolled_- 5. 70 5. 85 5. 56 5. 64 5.65 Dec. 21 
Controlled ___....-- 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
Cuba.. Peso. ..- in a pandhsiees . 90 . 975 1.00 1.00 1.00 Dee. 5 
Eeuador Sucre. - - Central Bank (Official) __| 7 16. 42 15. 00 14.10 14.10 14.10 Do. 
| Central Bank (Free) it OE cictdinctccadd Me skiccecsleextuenedeeegemebe 
} Commercial Bank eS Se EGS, TERR Fk 
Honduras. . Lempira -. .-- LS See 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 | Dec. 7 
Mexico Peso............| Free. . 5. 40 4. 86 4. 85 4.85 4.85 | Dec. 19 
Nicaragua SS SSS lll 5. 00 5.00 4. See 5.00 Do. 
es ee 6. 36 5. 93 a 5.05 Do. 
Paraguay_.....| Paper peso- --- RIE chascuaturn ae $70.00 |.....-.--| 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | Oct. 31 
| ee ee ee 9 75.35 (19) PE A MTT EE coe a 
a ft! 2a res TS ae ae 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Dec. 26 
Salvador......| Colom.......... eS See ee 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay......| Peso....- |. ee 1, 899 1. 899 1. 899 1. 899 1.899 Do. 
| Spot i ale GEIS oem 2. 66 2.31 1.90 1.90 1. 90 Do. 
Venezuela.....| Bolivar........ Controlled- 3.19 3. 26 3.35 3.35 3. 35 Do. 
| Free 113.46 | 123.76 3.35 3. 35 3.35 Do. 
! Mar. 16-Dec. 31. 10 Abolished on Feb. 10. 


2 Jan.1—June 20. 

3 End of Decem ber. 

‘ Established on July 13. 

5 Established Mar. 25. 

6 For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4, 
1.95. 

7 June-December. 

§ January-May. 

* Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 


1! Jan. 1-June 25. 

12 July 24-Dee. 31. 

% Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the 
unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros 
and centavos to the dollar. 


Norte.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 
and agricultural machinery imported from the United 
States into Argentina. 





local supplies of raw sisal, still in the 
early stages of development in the Do- 
minican Republic, are sufficient, Haiti 
will continue to furnish the bulk of raw 
sisal for the new factory. 

A contract was signed between the 
Haitian and Dominican Governments in 
July 1942 whereby Haiti agreed to sell 
412,500 pounds of raw sisal to the Do- 
minican Republic to meet the factory 
requirements for the remaining period of 
1942. Beginning with 1943 Haiti will fur- 
nish the Dominican Republic with 2,000,- 
000 to 2,400,000 pounds of sisal annually 
for the manufacture of bags. 


New Meat Industry 


Another new industry, nearing com- 
pletion, is a modern abattoir and packing 
house located about 6 kilometers from 
Ciudad Trujillo. A loan of $250,000 by 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington 
in 1940 attests to the soundness of the 


undertaking. The completion of this 
project will provide the Dominicans with 
much-needed fresh meat throughout the 
entire year. Meat processed in this plant 
will be able to meet United States health 
specifications for fresh meat, and, after 
domestic needs are satisfied, can be ex- 
ported to Puerto Rico and, of course, to 
other neighboring territories. 

To insure the maintenance of stand- 
ards, a veterinary expert familiar with 
the most up-to-date practices in the 
United States regarding slaughtering, 
preserving, and packing meat and meat 
products will be sent to the Dominican 
Republic to advise the Government, when 
the new plant begins operation. 


Trade Relations With Haiti 


The present cooperation and friend- 
ship between the Dominican Republic 
and Haiti is a very natural development, 
and though encouraged by the exigencies 
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of war and the spirit of hemisphere 
solidarity, it will continue, in the peace 
period to follow, to work to the mutual 
benefit of both nations. This increased 
economic collaboration brought about 
the ratification by both countries, in 
March 1942, of a Commercial Convention 
signed in Ciudad Trujillo by which mu- 
tual tariff reductions were granted each 
other’s products. 


The total trade between the two ad- 
joining republics for the 6-month period, 
April 1 to September 30, 1942, was 15 
times greater than during the same pe- 
riod of 1941, increasing from a total 
figure of $6,003 in 1941 to a total of 
$94,362 for the 1942 period. Nearly all 
of the Dominican imports from Haiti 
consist of raw sisal for the new bag fac- 
tory, while the products that Haiti pur- 
chases from the Dominican Republic 
consist primarily of beer, butter and 
butter substitutes, live animals, soap, to- 
bacco, and motion-picture films. 

The benefits of this increased trade be- 
tween the two countries have been mu- 
tual; the Dominican Republic obtains a 
much-needed raw material, sisal, in 
which it is deficient and which is essen- 
tial to its economy, while Haiti receives 
products which otherwise might be un- 
obtainable in wartime, and at better 
prices than if the pre-agreement tariffs 
still applied. 





1943 EDITION— 
SCHEDULE A 


STATISTICAL CLASSIFICATION 
OF IMPORTS INTO THE 
UNITED STATES, WITH RATES 
OF DUTY, Effective January 1, 
1943—Price 50 Cents per Copy 


1943 EDITION— 
SCHEDULE B 


STATISTICAL CLASSIFICATION 
OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
COMMODITIES EXPORTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES, 


Effective January 1, 1943—Price 
30 Cents per Copy 


The following announcement has been re- 
ceived from the Bureau of the Census: 


“The revised 1943 editions of Import 
Schedule A and Export Schedule B are now 
available. The most important changes 
which have been made in these Schedules 
are as follows: (1) Addition of many new 
classes, (2) major improvement in indexes, 
(3) revision of numbering system of Sched- 
ule A providing a seven-digit code through- 
out, (4) combination of Schedule F (reex- 
port schedule) with Schedule B and discon- 
tinuance of former.” 


Copies of the 1943 Schedule A and 
Schedule B may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., collectors of customs, 
and the Department of Commerce 
field office, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., at the prices indicated 
above. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


Proclamation Establishes Effective Date of Trade 


Agreement With Mexico 


(Department of State Press Release No. 
5, of January 2, 1943) 

On December 31, 1942 the President 
issued a supplementary proclamation re- 
lating to the trade agreement between 
the United States and Mexico signed at 
Washington on December 23, 1942, which 
was proclaimed by the President on De- 
cember 28, 1942. 

The supplementary proclamation re- 
cited that the agreement was proclaimed 
by the President of the United Mexican 
States on December 31, 1942, and pro- 
claims that the agreement will enter into 
force on January 30, 1943, the thirtieth 
day following December 31, 1942. 

Article XVIII of the agreement pro- 
vides that it shall enter into full force on 


the thirtieth day following proclamation 
thereof by the President of the United 
States of America and the President of 
the United Mexican States, or should the 
proclamations be issued on different days, 
on the thirtieth day following the date of 
the later in time of such proclamations, 

The English text of the agreement, in- 
cluding the three schedules, was made 
public in the Department’s press release 
no. 600 of December 23, 1942. An 
analysis of the agreement was made pub- 
lic in the Department’s press release no. 
599 of December 23, 1942. A statement 
concerning the President’s proclamation 
of the agreement was made in the De- 
partment’s press release no. 609 of De- 
cember 29, 1942. 


Trade Agreement Calendar 
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1 Certain provi r reen ised tot 
force as of Mar. 10, 1938 

2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as ¢ 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 


Dec. 13, 1940. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEERLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all fleld offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
iny particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,’’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 


the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
btained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
f Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 


4 compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for & 


cents per copy.} 


Countries With Which 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 


Inten- 


Announced 





Latest dats 


Date for oral 
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Ira Ju 29,1942 | Aug. 27,1942 | Sept. 9, 1942 
‘Suy innouncement, Nov. 19, 1941; briefs 
Dec. 8, 1941; public hearings, Dec. 15, 1941. 


I 
Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
s of products to which the United States announced 
t would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
h of the above countries, are available upon request 
the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
jdomestic Commerce or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information of the Department 


NOTE The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEERLY, instead 
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of each week as formerly. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 12, 1943: 


No. 429—Current Export Bulletin No. 66. 


The section of the following announce- 
ment, Export License Program concern- 
ing Shipments to Seven South American 
Countries, makes it one of the most im- 
portant Current Export Bulletins which 
the Board of Economic Warfare has 
issued. Since the peacetime position of 
the Department of Commerce as an ex- 
ponent of the normal trade pattern and 
as the trade-promotion agency of the 
Government is well known to the export 
fraternity, the Department of Commerce 
informs all exporters that it supports 
without reservation this program of the 
Board of Economic Warfare, since it is 
necesSary as a temporary war measure. 

It will be reassuring to exporters to 
know that this step was taken after full 
discussion with and after the unqualified 
approval of the unofficial representatives 
of export interests who make up the 
policy committees recently appointed by 
Mr. Hector Lazo, Assistant Director of 
the Board of Economic Warfare in 
Charge of Exports. 

As a further guarantee that this action 
is also in the interest of the economies 
of the South American governments con- 
cerned, exporters should know that the 
policy outlined was approved by the De- 
partment of State, which has informed 
in advance the interested governments. 

The Branch Office of the Board of 
Economic Warfare and the Field Service 
of the Department of Commerce, as rep- 
resentatives of the Board of Economic 
Warfare, have been instructed to give 
special consideration to all emergency 
cases. Exporters in the area served by 
the Branch Office of the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, should consult that Office, 
while all others should consult the Re- 
gional, District, and Cooperative Offices 
of the Department of Commerce. 


I. Export License Program Concerning Ship- 
ments to Seven South American Coun- 
tries. 


The present policy of issuing licenses even 
when no shipping space is assured was 
adopted as a result of conferences with ex- 
porters in the spring and fall of 1942 and nu- 
merous specific requests that licenses be is- 
sued regardless of the availability of shipping 
space. A position has now been reached 
where authorized exports to certain South 
American countries far exceed the shipping 
space available above the increased needs of 
our war program. As a result the Office of 
Exports, after consultation with the over-all 
Advisory Committee, has found it necessary 
to take immediate corrective action in order 
to correlate the flow of licensing with ship- 
ping. 

Effective immediately and until March 1, 
1943, the Office of Exports will follow a highly 
selective commodity-licensing program. This 
program will permit the ieappraisal of goods 
already licensed for export and assure the 


supply of urgently needed goods. As this 
program does not affect the validity of out- 
standing licenses, it will not cause any inter- 
ruption or delay in the continued flow of es- 
sential exports to the seven South American 
countries affected, inasmuch as there are now 
more than enough articles and materials li- 
censed and available for shipment which will, 
within the limits of available shipping, move 
forward during the period in which this pro- 
gram is in effect. 

Under the program the Office of Exports will 
approve export license applications and appli- 
cations for shipping space for articles and 
materials under general license for shipments 
to Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, and Venezuela only where they fall 
into the following categories: 

1. Materials or shipments which are en- 
titled to AA or A shipping priority rating (See 
Comprehensive Export Control Schedule No. 
10, page 115), 

2. Materials which are subject to allocation 
allotment or quota already secured from the 
War Production Board and scheduled for li- 
censing during a particular period and then 
only in cases of extreme urgency, or 

3. Materials which are required to maintain 
the public health in the country of destina- 
tion. 


Applications for export to the above-men- 
tioned countries not within any of the above 
categories should not be filed until further 
notice. 

Application for licenses not within the 
above categories which are now pending and 
which cannot now be approved because of the 
present shipping situation will be held by the 
Office of Exports for approximately sixty (60) 
days and reviewed in the light of the avail- 
ability of shipping facilities at that time. 
The applicants in such cases will be notified 
that their applications are being held in 
accordance with this program. 


II. Export Price Question Simplified. 


As a result of arrangements worked out by 
the Office of Exports and the Office of Price 
Administration, a manufacturer applying for 
export license need no longer give a detailed 
answer to Question 17 on Form BEW 119, pro- 
vided there is filed with OPA a statement 
concerning such export prices. If the re- 
auired statement is on file with OPA, the ex- 
porting manufacturer may answer Question 
17 with the words “Filed, OPA—(date).” 
This arrangement was set up in response to 
requests of manufacturers to reduce the 
amount of information which must be sub- 
mitted with each export license application. 

The statement as provided to OPA must 
give all of the information now required by 
the license application form, including the 
type of basic domestic price used as allowable 
by Section 1375.1 (b) of the Revised Maximum 
Export Price Regulation and the amount of 
premium, if any. The manufacturer must 
state specifically that the prices submitted to 
OPA comply with the provisions of the Re- 
vised Maximum Export Price Regulation. 

It is particularly important that each com- 
moditv for which a price is submitted be ac- 
curately identified. Manufacturers’ numbers 
or other description may be used to assist the 
identification. In cases where grades, sizes. 
tvpe of packing, type of container. number of 
units per container, etc., are pertinent, full 
details should be given. If the price of the 
commodity is subject to the control of a spe- 
cific maximum price regulation, the classifica- 
tions and descriptions in the pertinent sched- 
ule must be followed. The description of the 
article given on the export license application 
must correspond with that given in the list 
of filed prices so that the article to be exported 
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jee be identified on the manufacturer’s filed 
ist. 

It is necessary that unit prices be shown 
under question (15) on the export license = 
plication in order to reduce the amount of 
clerical work required in comparing license 
applications with the prices on file. 

Changes in prices as filed must be reported 
to OPA. Prices should be mailed in duplicate 
to Director, Office of Export-Import Price Con- 
trol, Office of Price Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; where necessary, a catalog shoula 
be included. y" 


No. 430—Current Export Bulletin No. 67. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 67 on the fol- 
lowing subject: 


Office of Exports to Compile Inventory of 

Licenses. 

A. The Office of Exports finds it essential 
to make an inventory of outstanding licenses 
in order to meet several current problems and 
bring about a closer coordination of licenses, 
available shipping space, and the Controlled 
Materials Plan. The situation has been dis- 
cussed with committees of exporters and 
many of their suggestions have been followed. 
It is not feasible to include all countries at 
one time and accordingly a program has been 
set up to obtain necessary information first 
concerning those countries where the urgency 
of the problem is immediate. Information 
must, therefore, be compiled concerning ma- 
terials now licensed for export to Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Venezuela. 

B. Each holder of a license (Form BEW 
119), or of a 8S, SP, or WP license, permitting 
shipment to any of the above-named coun- 
tries, is required to file with the Office of 
Exports the information called for below. 
The information must be mailed to the Office 
of Exports, Dept. SR, Board of Economic War- 
fare, Washington, D. C., as promptly as pos- 
sible and in no event later than the date 
shown. 





Latest date by which in- 
fcrmation must be mailed 
to office of exports 





Country y a 
From points roms ts 
east of Missis-| West or Mis: 
sippi River River 





_..-.--| Jan. 26,1943 | Jan. 30, 1943 
ne PEs Jan. 30,1943 Feb. 3,1943 
sa heer 2,1943 | Feb. 6, 1943 
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C. The Office of Exports does not want to 
cause hardship to any American exporter 
or foreign importer in making determina- 
tions as a result of this census of licenses. 
It is accordingly asking American exporters 
to make a careful examination of their out- 
standing licenses and to return for cancel- 
lation by the by the Office of Exports those 
licenses which, in their opinion, are worth- 
less, instead of filing answers to questions. 
Exporters may thus aid the Office of Exports 
in determining the possibility of shipping 
more desirable materials for which available 
cargo space presently appears unlikely. 

D. There are listed below 12 questions (in. 
the case of S, SP, or WP licenses, 5 questions) 
to which the Office of Exports requests an- 
swers covering each outstanding license. No 
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oficial form will be used, but exporters are 
asked to prepare their replies on letter-size 
paper, listing question numbers and the ap- 
propriate answer to each question in order 
down the page, thus: (if no answer can be 
made, show question number and X for 
answer, i. e.: 12. I.). 


Questions 

et Ee he pee Answers 
Ee _._._.. Bolivia. 
eR te 1436798. 

Write out description of 
_ eee: material. 
ae, Ul 
a ee 8 
ae ule SSP 
_EE Rive 8 
_ Se Eee OE 
_ Ree 
ack. | Lee 
ere No. 

x 


E. In the event that more than one Sched- 
ule B number commodity is listed on a single 
license, the holder of the license shall file 
an additional sheet for each Schedule B 
number commodity so listed on the license. 
Information sheets for each Schedule B 
number commodity appearing on a single 
license must be securely fastened together 
at the time of submission to the Office of 
Exports. 

F. Questions to be answered by the holders 
of RES 119 licenses. 

1. Country of destination. 

2. Number of license. (This is a most fre- 
quent source of error; recheck for 
accuracy.) 

8. Description of materials as described on 
license. 

4. Give gross weight for portion of license 

remaining to be exported. 
. Do you still hold in your pos- 
Session a now existing 
bona fide order for which 
this license was intended? 


or 


6. Can you, if called upon, pro- 
duce evidence that satis- 
factory financial arrange- 
ments have been made 
between yourself and the 
ee eee 

7. If not the manufacturer or 
the owner of the goods 
have you a definite com- 
mitment from a supplier 
to obtain these goods? eT ae Fe ee 

Yes No 

8. If a preference rating is nec- 
essary, have you or the 
supplier received a prefer- 
ence rating sufficiently 
high to assure the produc- 
tion of the goods within 
the life of the license? 


9. Are the goods on order? ---.-..--.-.-- 
10. Are the goods in process of 
production? 


11. Are the goods produced? 


12. If partial shipment has been 
made, do you intend to 
| __, lila E eAETTT  e 

G. Questions to be answered by the holders 
of S, SP, or WP Licenses. 

1. Country of destination. 

2. Number of license. 

3. Describe materials as described in bill of 
materials, which are in process of pro- 
duction or produced and awaiting ship- 
ment. 

4. Give gross weight for items in process 
of production. 

5. Give gross weight for items produced 
and awaiting shipment. 

H. Instructions for preparation of answer 
sheet. 

1. Official forms will not be issued. Use 
letter-size paper (8% x 11) and follow 
sample form shown under paragraph D, 
above. 
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2. The numbers appearing down the side 
of the form must correspond to the 
numbers of questions under paragraph 
F or G. 

3. All questions must be answered for each 
commodity listed on each license (except 
in cases of S, SP, and WP licenses). 

4. If it is impossible at one time to report 
on all licenses held by a licensee, reports 
should be sent to the Office of Exports 
as they are completed. 





New Trade Agreement Between 
U.S. and Mexico 


(Continued from p. ».) 


trucks, up to four cylinders, with stake body, 
with or without cab, 100 pesos’ each (100); 
trucks, over four cylinders, with stake body, 
with or without cab, 300 pesos each (300); 
trucks with closed body, or not specified, 300 
pesos each (300); chassis of automobiles of 
all kinds with over four cylinders, not speci- 
fied, 100 pesos each (100); tractors, 0.02 peso 
per gross kilogram (0.03). 

Pneumatic rubber tires, weighing up to 10 
kilograms each, not specified, 160 pesos per 
gross kilogram (2); pneumatic rubber tires, 
weighing more than 10 kilograms each, not 
specified, 2.50 pesos per gross kilogram (2.50); 
wheels with pneumatic rubber tires, with 
or without inner tubes, for automobiles, 1.60 
pesos per gross kilogram (2); wheels, with- 
out tires, for automobiles, and hubs, spokes, 
and rims for the same, 0.75 peso per gross 
kilogram (1): motors and their propelling 
mechanism, for automobiles, and their sep- 
arate parts and repair pieces, not specified, 
in conformity with catalogs required of im- 
porters, 0.20 peso per legal kilogram (0.30); 
separate parts and repair pieces, not specified, 
for automobile chassis, 0.40 peso per legal 
kilogram (0.80); pneumatic rubber tires, 
when the diameter of the inner circumfer- 
ence or that which corresponds to the wheel 
or rims, measures more than 60 centimeters 
across the extremity of the opening, not 
specified, 0.30 peso per gross kilogram (0.50); 
tire-repair kits, 1 peso per legal kilogram 
(1.60). 


Principal U. S. Concessions 


The new rates of import duty into the 
United States on the principal products 
included in schedules II and III are as 
follows, preagreement rates being shown 
in parentheses: 


Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 


Bananas, free (free); fresh tomatoes, 1, 
cents per pound, provided that 30 days after 
the President of the United States, after 
termination of the unlimited national emer- 
gency proclaimed on May 27, 1941, proclaims 
that the abnormal situation in respect of 
tomatoes has terminated, the duty will be 21, 
cents per pound (3 cents); garlic, 3%, cent 
per pound (114); fresh peppers, 144 cents 
per pound (2'4); squash, 1'4 cents per pound 
(2); lima beans, green or unripe, during the 
period December 1 to the following May 31, 
inclusive, 24, cents per pound (314); the 
same, during the period June 1 to November 
30, inclusive. 3% cents per pound (314); 
green or unripe beans, other than lima, 2 
cents per pound (31!,); green or unripe peas, 
except cowpeas and chickpeas, during the 
period July 1 to September 30, inclusive, 2 
cents per pound (2); the same, during the 
period October 1 to June 30, inclusive, 2 
cents per pound (3%j9): eggplant, during the 
period from December 1 to March 31, inclu- 
sive, 14% cents per pound (114); the same, 
during the period April 1 to November 30, 114 
cents per pound (114); fresh cucumbers, dur- 
ing the period from December 1 to the last 
day of the following February, inclusive, 2%, 
cents per pound (3); the same, during the 
period March 1 to November 30, inclusive, 3 
cents per pound (3). 
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Fresh limes, 1 cent per pound (1 to 1%); 
mangoes, 744 cents per pound (15); pineapples 
in crates of 2.45 cubic feet, 35 cents per 
crate (35); pineapples in bulk %o cent each 
(%o); watermelons, 20 percent ad valorem 
(35 percent). 


Vegetable and Other Food 
Products 


Coffee, free (free); vanilla beans, 15 cents 
per pound (15); honey, 114 cents per pound 
(14%); prepared or preserved pineapples 
(schedule III item), 1 cent per pound (1%); 
dried chickpeas or garbanzos, 1 cent per 
pound (1%); black-eye cowpeas, dried or in 
brine, 144 cents per pound (3) 


Livestock and Animal Products 


Cattle of all weights, except dairy cows, 
1144 cents per pound, without quota limita- 
tion (1144 cents per pound on a total annual 
quota of 100,000 head, weighing less than 
200 pounds each, and 244 cents per pound on 
imports in excess of that number; 244 cents 
per pound on feeder stock weighing 200 or 
more but less than 700 pounds each, without 
quota limitation; 14% cents per pound on 
cattle weighing 700 pounds or more each, on 
a total annual quota of 225,000 head, and 3 
cents per pound on cattle of the same weight, 
imported in excess of the annual quota). 

However, effective 30 days after the Presi- 
dent of the United States, after termination 
of the unlimited national emergency pro- 
claimed May 27, 1941, proclaims that the ab- 
normal situation in respect of cattle and 
meats has terminated, cattle will be uni- 
formly dutiable at 22 cents per pound when 
weighing less than 200 pounds each and im- 
ported in excess of 100 head in any calendar 
year; when weighing 200 or more but less 
than 700 pounds each, and imported in ex- 
cess of 110,000 head in any calendar quarter 
year or in excess of 400,000 head in any cal- 
endar year; and when weighing 700 pounds or 
more each, except dairy cattle, and imported 
in excess of 60,000 head in any calendar 
quarter year or in excess of 225,000 head in 
any calendar year. 


Gums, Fibers, and Manufactures 


Henequen, istle or Tampico fiber, and 
broom root, free (free); cordage of sisal, 
henequen, or other hard fiber, except manila, 
% inch in diameter and larger, 1 cent per 
pound (2 or 1 cent); the same, smaller than 
4%, inch in diameter, 714 percent ad valorem 
additional duty (15 percent or 714 percent); 
hard-fiber cords and twines, 20 percent ad 
valorem (20 percent); binding twine, free 
(free); dressed istle or Tampico fiber, 10 per- 
cent ad valorem (20 percent); crude chicle, 
free (free); guayule rubber, free (free). 


Chemical Products, Naval Stores, Spirits 
and Beverages 


Turpentine and rosin, 244 percent ad va- 
lorem (5 percent); spirits, manufactured Or 
distilled from grain or other materials, and 
compounds and preparations of which dis- 
tilled spirits are the component material of 
chief value not specified, $2.50 per proof 
gallon ($5); ale, porter, stout, and beer, 
25 cents per gallon (50 cents). 


Glass Bottles, Vials, and Similar Articles 


Glass bottles, vials, jars, ampoules, unfilled, 
holding more than 1 pint (schedule II 
item), 4 cent per pound (1 cent); the same, 
holding not more than 1 pint and not less 
than %4 pint (schedule III item), %4 cent 
per pound (114); the same, holding less than 
14 pint, 25 cents per gross, that is, per 12 
dozen (50). 


Minerals and Metals 


Zinc oxide and leaded zinc oxides, contain- 
ing not more than 25 percent of lead, in any 
form of dry powder, 1% cents per pound 
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(1%); the same, ground in or mixed with 
oil or water, 114 cents per pound (244); zinc 
sulphate, 4% cent per pound (%); fluorspar, 
more than 97 percent calcium fluoride, $4.20 
per ton ($4.20); the same, not more than 97 

reent calcium fluoride, $6.30 per ton 
($8.40); amorphous graphite, 5 percent ad 
yalorem (5 percent); molybdenum ore or 
concentrates, 17144 cents per pound on metal- 
lic molybdenum content (35); 

Lead-bearing ores, flue dust and mattes of 
all kinds, 34 cent per pound on lead content, 
provided that effective 30 days after the 
termination of the unlimited national emer- 
gency proclaimed by the President on May 
97, 1941, the duty will be 14% cents per pound 
on lead content (144); lead in zinc ores, 
not recoverable, 3%, cent per pound on lead 
content (11%); lead bullion or base bullion, 
lead in pigs and bars, lead dross, reclaimed 
lead, scrap lead, antimonial lead, antimonial 
scrap lead, type metal, babbitt metal, solder, 
all alloys or combinations of lead, not speci- 
fied, 1!;6 cents per pound on lead content, pro- 
vided that effective 30 days after the termina- 
tion of the unlimited national emergency pro- 
claimed by the President on May 27, 1941, the 
rate shall be 17j9 per pound On metal con- 
tent (24%); 

Zinc-bearing ores of all kinds, except 
pyrites containing not more than 3 percent 
ginc, %4 cent per pound on zinc content, 
provided that effective 30 days after the 
termination of the unlimited national emer- 
gency, the rate on all zinc ores, except pyrites 
containing not more than 3 percent zinc, 
will be dutiable at 14, cents per pound op 
zinc content (1%). 

Zinc in blocks, pigs, or slabs, and zinc dust, 
% cent per pound (124); the same, in sheets, 
1 cent per pound (2); the same, in sheets 
coated or plated with nickel or other metal 
(except gold, silver, or platinum), or solu- 
tions, 14% cents per pound (2%); antimony 
ore, free (free); arsenious acid or white arse- 
nic, free (free); metallic mineral substances, 
not specified, free (free); articles or wares not 
specified, of silver (schedule III item), 32% 
percent ad valorem (50 percent) ; 

Jewelry, other than that of gold or plat- 
inum, valued above 20 cents but not above 
$5 per dozen pieces (schedule III item), % 
cent each plus %49 cent per dozen for each 1 
cent of value exceeding 20 cents per dozen, 
plus 25 percent ad valorem (1 cent each 
plus % cent per dozen for each cent of value 
exceeding 20 cents per dozen plus 50 percent 
ad valorem); the same, valued above $5 per 
dozen pieces (schedule III item), 4% cent each 
plus %;9 cent per dozen for each cent of value 
exceeding 20 cents per dozen, plus 25 percent 
ad valorem (24 cent each plus % cent per 
dozen for each 1 cent of value exceeding 20 
cents per dozen, plus 25 percent ad valorem). 


and Wood Products 


Lumbe 
Pine lumber and timber, sawed, northern 
white and Norway, 50 cents per M board feet 
(50 cents); other sawed pine lumber and 
timber, 50 cents per M board feet plus $1.50 
import tax per M board feet (50 cents plus 
$1.50); mahogany, sawed, and flooring, 714 
percent ad valorem plus $1.50 import tax per 
M board feet (7'4 percent plus $1.50); pack- 
ing boxes and packing-box shooks, 714 per- 
cent ad valorem (15 percent); mahogany in 
logs, free (free); Spanish cedar in logs, free 
(free); primavera in logs, free (free); baskets 
(schedule IJI), 25 percent ad valorem (50 
percent) 


Textile and Leather Products 


Blankets and similar articles, hand woven, 
valued at not more than $1 per pound, 20 
cents per pound plus 20 percent ad valorem 
(30 cents plus 36 percent); the same, valued 
at more than $1 but not more than $1.50 per 
pound, 20 cents per pound plus 20 percent 
ad valorem (33 cents plus 36 percent); the 
same, valued at more than $1.50 per pound, 
20 cents per pound plus 20 percent ad va- 
lorem (40 cents plus 36 percent); sole or 
belting leather, 10 percent ad valorem (10 
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percent); huaraches and house slippers, 10 
per cent ad valorem (20 percent); men’s and 
boys’ boots, shoes, and other footwear of 
leather, except turn or turned, McKay-sewed, 
or welt, 10 percent ad valorem (20 percent). 


Mineral Oils 


Liquid petroleum asphaltum, free plus im- 
port tax of %4 cent per gallon (free plus im- 
port tax of % cent); crude petroleum, free 
plus % cent per gallon import tax, and with- 
out quota limitation (free plus % cent, but 
under quota limitation, or free plus 44 cent 
per gallon under full-duty imports); gas oil, 
including Diesel oil and finished distillate 
fuel oil, free plus 4 cent per gallon import 
tax, without quota limitation (free plus 4 
cent, but under quota limitation, or free 
plus 44 cent under full-duty imports); resid- 
ual fuel oil, free plus 4 cent per gallon im- 
port tax, without quota limitation (free plus 
% cent, under quota limitation, or free plus 
' cent under full-duty imports); top crude 
petroleum, free plus %4 cent per gallon import 
tax and without quota limitation (free plus 
% cent per gallon under quota limitation, or 
free plus 4% cent per gallon under full-duty 
imports); kerosene, free plus %4 cent per 
gallon import tax (free plus % cent). 


Miscellaneous 


Books of foreign authorship, 742 percent 
ad valorem (714 percent); wax matches, 20 
percent ad valorem (40 percent); negative 
motion-picture film, exposed but not de- 
veloped, 1 cent per lineal foot (2 cents); the 
same, exposed and developed, 144 cents per 
lineal foot (3 cents); candelilla wax, free 
(free); coconut or copra, cottonseed, and 
soybean oil cake and oil-cake meal (schedule 
III items), 4% cent per pound (3/10 cent). 





New Export Association Formed 


Under the provisions of the Export 
Trade Act (Webb-Pomerene Law) the 
Wire Rope Export Trade Association has 
filed papers with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission for exporting wire rope, strand 
and rope fittings. The association will 
maintain offices in New York City. 
Officers of the association are: W. P. 
Laseter, chairman of the board; H. G. 
Leonard, vice chairman; and C. F. Taylor, 
secretary and treasurer. Members are: 
American Chain & Cable Co., New York; 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., New York; 
John A. Roebling Sons Co., New York; 
Upson Walton Co., Inc., New York; Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Co., New York; 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Macwhyte Co., Kenosha, Wis.; and 
Rochester Ropes Inc., Jamaica, N. Y. 


[Information with respect to the provisions 
of the Export Trade Act and other pertinent 
laws relating to combines in export trade is 
included in the June 1939 issue (Vol. 2, No. 6) 


of Comparative Law Series; Superintendent. 


of Documents, Washington, D. C., 10 cents.] 





New Air Cargo Service 
in South America 


Pan American Airways is establishing 
an international cargo service between 
Balboa (Canal Zone), Cali (Colombia), 
Guayaquil (Ecuador), and Lima (Peru), 
for the handling of light-weight articles 
urgently required. For this amplifica- 
tion of its facilities, 2 Douglas DC planes 
were withdrawn from regular passenger 
service. 
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Argentina—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of De- 
cember 21, 1942. Opposition must be 
filed before January 25, 1943. 


Trade-mark: Class No. and commodity 


WO ai et eee he No. 20—Entire class. 
Masower.. 2665 aca No. 16—Entire class. 
CRANE ooo Do. 


El Salvador.—tThe following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Diario Official, San Sal- 
vador. Opposition must be filed within 
90 days from date of publication. 








Date of 
Trade-mark Commodity publi- 
cation 
1942 
Fabrica de Cafe ‘‘La Esen- | Coffee .-| Nov. 7 


cia’ Concepcion Cea C., 
San Salvador C. A. 
La Mazorca over the picture | Fine maize | Nov. 9 





of an Indian woman. flour. 
pe eee oe Peete OD. icine ote ae 
Picture of a stalk of corn Rea ee Do. 
Papalota.- .| Thread of all Do. 
| kinds. 
Lifebuoy- --- ca ox} SN Ciconane Nov. 20 








Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevi- 
deo, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from the 
date of publication. 











Date of 
Trade-mark Product publica- 
| tion 
ae ee. se 
| 1942 
Comparcol Drugs and chemical | Dee. 21 to 
products. e 
Mentalax a A Lo tid <9 Do. 
Mickey Tobacco, cigarettes, etc_. Do. 
Coca-Cola__. Beverages_____.__- a Dee. 14-19 
Fceonomil Hardware and bazar __- Do. 
Grafa__. Textiles, dry goods,; Do. 
| ready-to-wears, etc., | 
| hardware and bazar. | 
Grafa___- ..| Shoes, saddlery - : Do, 
Maizcrem Salfi_..| Groceries and foodstuffs,| Do. 
| drugs, and chemical | 
| products. | 
Fall River | Tobacco, cigarettes, etc__| Do. 
Alaska... -- -| Hardware and bazar_.. Do. 





Mexicans Now Urged 
to “See Mexico First” 


To compensate at least in part for the 
heavy losses suffered by Mexican hotels 
and resorts by reason of the recent drop 
in foreign tourist traffic, Accién Social 
(the social-welfare department of the 
Mexican Government) plans to promote 
and develop tourist travel and recre- 
ation within Mexico itself. 

Working in cooperation with the gov- 
ernors of the various States, Accién 
Social is arranging a series of nation- 
wide tours, to make the citizens of Mexico 
acquainted with their own country. 
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(Continued from p. 25) 


Available stocks are being allocated to 
meet only vital agricultural needs— 
which are very heavy—and the neces- 
sary business requirements of the 
country. 

No gasoline at all is being allotted to 
35 percent of all private automobiles, 
and public bus lines are receiving only 
about 50 percent of normal fuel supplies. 


Shipbuilding 
SHips LAUNCHED IN Nova Scotia, CANADA 


A 4,000-ton steel ship has _ been 
launched in Nova Scotia, the first since 
1919, says a November report. Others 
are to follow at the rate of 1 a month, 
the foreign press reports. 


NEw ZEALAND BUILDS SMALL VESSELS 
TO PROTECT MERCHANT SHIPS 


New Zealand is reportedly building a 
number of small vessels to protect mer- 
chant ships in coastal waters. The first, 
a motor launch, Heart of Kauri, with 
wooden keel and other wooden parts, 
was launched in the fall of 1942. 


Special Products 


MOTHER-OF-PEARL SHIPMENTS FROM 
FRENCH OCEANIA 


All the mother-of-pearl produced in 
French Oceania is exported to the United 
States. Although prices are now under 


Government control, they have been ad- 
vancing steadily and have more than 
doubled in the last year. 
Mother-of-pearl is used mainly for 
buttons, ornaments, and novelties. 





U. 8S. Department of Labor 
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Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


Braziu’s 1942-43 CoTTon Crop 


An official estimate places the 1942-43 
cotton crop in the 10 northern States of 
Brazil at 78,749 metric tons. The 1941-— 
42 crop from these States was estimated 
at 101,592 tons. 


Crop YIELDS IN EL SALVADOR 


Picking of El Salvador’s 1942-43 cot- 
ton crop was begun in early December, 
and indications were that the total yield 
would be about 5,000,000 pounds rather 
than between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 
pounds, as originally estimated. Even 
this new figure will break all previous 
records. 

From 4,000,000 to 4,500,000 pounds of 
cotton are consumed within the country, 
and at the end of November stocks were 
down to 300,000 pounds. 

Textile mills, using cotton and hene- 
quen for producing coffee bags and cloth, 
are in continuous operation 7 days a 
week. 


PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Harvesting of the 1942 cotton crop in 
Peru was almost completed by the end of 
November, and approximately 87 per- 
cent of the estimated yield of 1,450,000 
quintals had been disposed of. (1 quin- 
tal=101 pounds.) 

Cotton-textile mills were busy and re- 
ported a large backlog of orders. 

Planting for the 1942-43 season was 
well advanced in November, but unusual- 
ly low temperatures caused some dam- 
age and necessitated resowing in many 
cases. 


MEXICAN PRODUCTION AND MANUFACTURE 


Total production of cotton in Mexico 
for 1942 is now estimated at 400,000 bales. 

Shipments of textiles to Central and 
South American countries are mounting 
steadily. These and the domestic mar- 
ket furnish as many orders as the Mexi- 
can mills can handle. 

About 1,500 unbleached cotton sacks 
are produced daily by a new bag factory 
in Mexicali, for use by flour and cotton- 
seed mills in that district. 


SITUATION IN SPAIN 


In November, 3,094,404 kilograms of 
cotton arrived in Spain, making a total 
of 63,911,219 kilograms for the first 11 
months of 1942. Reports now indicate 
an estimated yield of 4,400,000 kilograms 
from the domestic crop. 

The basis of mill operation remains at 
6 days a week for spinners and 4 days a 
week for weavers. 

Raw materials, as well as manufac- 
tured stocks, are said to be very low. 

All cotton-textile manufacturers were 
required to declare before December 5, 
their exact stocks of manufactured 
goods, as well as those in the process of 
manufacture. 
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PERU’S WOOL INDUSTRY 


Favorable conditions prevailed in the 
wool districts of Peru during the last 
few months of 1942. 

Large stocks have accumulated because 
of the unusually quiet export market, 
During the first 9 months of 1942 ex. 
ports of Peruvian wool amounted to 
2,465 metric tons, or about half of the 
4,824 tons shipped in the corresponding 
period of 1941. 


MARKET CONDITIONS IN TURKEY 


The Turkish wool and mohair markets 
remained quiet throughout October. In 
November, mohair sales totaled 500 bales 
of 90 to 100 kilograms each. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


MEXxICco’s HENEQUEN PRODUCTION 


Henequen production on the Yucatan 
Peninsula in 1942 was reported to be 
about 550,000 bales. November exports 
reportedly were much higher than in 
previous months. 

Heavy demand for bags, rope, and 
binder twine keeps cordage mills ex- 
tremely busy. Manufacture of commer- 
cial twines has been reduced. 

Shipments of grass baskets are in- 
creasing steadily. 


PERvU’s FLAX EXPORTS 


Exports of flax fiber and tow from 
Peru amounted to 4,407 metric tons dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1942, compared 
with only 554 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1941. Producers and export- 
ers were encouraged by the initiation of 
flax purchases under an agreement with 
the United States. 





Mozambique’s Railway Projects 


Railway construction projects in 
Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa) 
include extension of several lines, accord- 
ing to press reports. 

The Limpopo Railway has 87 kilo- 
meters of new line, making a total of 346 
kilometers laid since 1936. A new bridge 
has been built over the Incomati River, 
and rolling stock has been considerably 
improved. 

Construction work is continuing also 
on the new Tete Railway line, the first 
50 kilometers having been completed. 

The Mozambique Railway now has 442 
kilometers in service, and the last section 
extending to the Lurio River is expected 
to be opened soon. 

In May 1926, Mozambique, with an 
area of approximately 297,917 square 
miles and an estimated population of 
4,006,000, had 707 kilometers of railway 
lines. Reports indicate that, by the end 
of 1942, 1,344 kilometers were in full 
operation. 





With the decrease in France’s imports, 
oak bark, which had been abandoned as 
a tanning material, is again being used 
for this purpose. 
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Jane D. Harding.—Born Chicago, Ill. 
B. A. degree, Smith College, Northamp- 


ton, Mass. Two years, Kings College, 
University of London, England. Gradu- 
ate student, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. Research assistant and 
pibliographer, Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; 1941, special student, Univer- 
sity of Mexico, Mexico City. Since Feb- 
ruary 1942, economic analyst, American 
Republics Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington. 

John A, E. Orloski.—Born in Scranton, 
Pa., April 19, 1908. B. S. in Foreign 
Service from Georgetown University 
School of Foreign Service in 1934. With 
Department of Agriculture from 1933 to 
1937. In private business, 1937-38. 
With the Department of Commerce since 
August 1938; foreign-tariffs specialist on 
Cuba, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
El Salvador, Colombia, and Brazil, now 
regional specialist American Republics 
Unit. 

Cariton L. Wood.—Born Tacoma, 
Wash., June 21,1911. B.A. degree from 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash., 
1932. Studied in Germany under an Ex- 
change fellowship from the Institute of 
International Education and an Alex- 
ander von Humboldt Fellowship, 1932-34. 
Granted Ph. D. in Political Economy from 
University of Heidelberg. Spent 3 years 
in India, teaching at Forman College, 
Lahore, from 1935 to 1938. Has trav- 
eled widely in Far East, Near East, Eu- 
rope. Assistant Professor of Economics 
and Government at College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Va., 1938-42. 
With Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
since February 1942. 





Argentine Mining Industry 


The value of stones, ores, and minerals 
produced in Argentina in 1941 is reported 
in the press at $183,000,000. This repre- 
sents volume and value increases over 
1940 output of 4.3 and 7.4 percent, re- 
spectively. 

Exports of mining products in 1941 
amounted to 150,000 tons, valued at $27,- 
000,000, says the report. 





Chile’s Window Glass 


Window glass is manufactured by only 
one company in Chile, and it is expected 
that the output of this company will be 
sufficient to meet the needs of the coun- 
try when its expansion program is com- 
pleted. All raw materials used in the 
industry are obtained domestically. 

Imports of window glass dropped from 
4,259,000 gross kilograms in 1937 to 
1,364,000 in 1941. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


French Morocco to Produce 
More Electric Power 


Electric-power requirements in French 
Morocco have increased greatly in recent 
years, as the result of extensive agricul- 
tural and industrial developments. Pow- 
er plants now in operation are finding it 
difficult to meet demands, and work has 
been started on a 10-year construction 
program designed to remedy the situ- 
ation. 


This plan includes construction of a 
dam on the Oum er Rbia at In Fout 
and an electric-power plant below the 
dam. A line carrying 150,000 volts is to 
be erected between Tit Mellil and In Fout. 
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The hydroelectric installation of Haut 
Oum er Rbia and the plan of Bin el 
Ouidane on the Oued el Abid are to be 
put in working order. The steam plant 
at Agadir is also to be reconditioned, and 
the thermal plant of Roches-Noires at 
Casablanca is to be modified. 

A number of electric lines are to be 
erected, including a high-tension line 
between Fez and Oudjda and lines carry- 
ing 150,000 volts in the Boujad and Fez 
areas. The program also calls for the 
erection of lines carrying 6,000 volts be- 
tween Sale and El Kansera, and between 
Agadir and Lalla Takerkoust. Approxi- 


mately 300 kilometers of line carrying 
22,000 volts are also to be erected. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 


listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 





Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
January 2, 1943 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The January 2 issue 
contains these articles: 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE SIGNING OF 
THE DECLARATION BY UNITED 
NATIONS: Statement by the Presi- 
dent. 


INFORMAL REMARKS OF THE PRESI- 
DENT REGARDING PEACE OBJEC- 
TIVES. 


ISSUE OF PUBLICATION ENTITLED 
“PEACE AND WAR”: Statement by 
the Secretary of State. 


SELECTION OF GEN. GIRAUD AS 
FRENCH LEADER IN NORTH 
AFRICA. 


REPLY OF PRIME MINISTER 
CHURCHILL TO THE CHRISTMAS 
MESSAGE TO THE ARMED FORCES 
OF OUR ALLIES. 


FALSE ALLEGATION REGARDING 
ACTIVITIES OF THE AMERICAN 
AMBASSADOR TO BOLIVIA. 


DEATH OF DR. MELLO FRANCO OF 
BRAZIL. 


PAYMENT BY MEXICO UNDER THE 
SPECIAL CLAIMS CONVENTION OF 
1934. 


SUSPENSION OF EXCHANGE FEL- 
LOWSHIPS AND TRAVEL-GRANT 
AWARDS TO UNITED STATES STU- 
DENTS. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS (DE- 
PARMENT OF STATE). 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT DAKAR. 

UNDERSTANDING WITH BRAZIL RE- 
GARDING A DECENTRALIZATION 
PLAN OF EXPORT CONTROL. 


PROCLAMATIONS OF THE TRADE 
AGREEMENT WITH MEXICO. 


PUBLICATION OF “FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1928,” VOLUME I. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


1943 EDITION—SCHEDULE A—STA- 
TISTICAL CLASSIFICATION OF IM- 
PORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES, 
WITH RATES OF DUTY, Effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1943. U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census. 1943. 
235 pp. Price, 50 cents. 


1943 EDITION—SCHEDULE B—STA- 
TISTICAL CLASSIFICATION OF DO- 
MESTIC AND FOREIGN COMMODI- 
TIES EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED 
STATES, Effective January 1, 1943. 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. 1943. 103 pp. Price, 30 
cents. 

Most important changes in the above- 
cited schedules are as follows: (1) Addi- 
tion of many new classes, (2) major 
improvement in indexes, (3) revision of 
numbering system of Schedule A provid- 
ing a seven-digit code throughout, (4) 
combination of Schedule F (reexport 
schedule) with Schedule B and discon- 
tinuance of former. 


Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., Collec- 
tors of Customs, and the Department of 
Commerce Field Office, 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN POLYNESIA AND THE 
HAWAIIAN CHAIN. Edwin H. Bryan, 
Jr. 1942. 253 pp. Illus. Rev. ed. 
Price, $2,50. Concerned with the islands 
in the central Pacific from Hawaii to 
Samoa. Explains how these islands 
were formed; the climate; marine, plant, 
and animal life; and so on. This gen- 
eral discussion is followed by chapters 
each devoted to a description of one of 
the many islands in this area—their lo- 
cation, size, climate, vegetation, histori- 
cal data, recent developments. Included 
are chapters on the Hawaiian chain, 
Midway, and Wake Islands. A detailed 
map is given for each island. 


Available from: Tongg Publishing Co., 
1113-15 Smith Street, Honolulu, T. H. 


THE DUTCH IN THE FAR EAST. 
Albert Hyma. 1942. 249 pp. Price, 
$1.75. Delineates the efforts of early 
Dutch navigators and merchants who 
opened the way for their descendants. 
Subjects discussed include the secret of 
Dutch commercial policy; the beginnings 
of Dutch sea power in the Far East; the 
voyage of Henry Hudson and the found- 
ing of New Netherland; the Anglo-Dutch 
struggle for the freedom of the seas; 
occupation of the Malay Archipelago; 
the conquest of Formosa and the Eu- 
ropean trade with Japan; decline, recov- 
ery, and further expansion of the Dutch 
Republic; the United States and the 
Dutch East Indies. 

Available from: George Wahr, Pub- 
lishers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MEMORANDUM OF THE WASHING- 
TON DINNER ON LABOR’S PART IN 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE WAR. 
National Policy Committee. 1943. 28 
pp. National Policy Memorandum No. 
19. Price, 25 cents. Discussions were 
based on Britain’s experience with labor 
participation as part of the war effort, 
current aspirations of American labor in 
connection with war administration, and 
current attitude of management toward 
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the inclusion of labor in the war-produc. 
tion structure. 

Available from: National Policy Com. 
mittee, National Press Building, Wash. 
ington, D. C. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. British Information 
Services. 1942. 30 pp. Deals’. with 
Government planning and controls; the 
expansion of British war industries; 
small firms; contracts and profits; the 
contraction of non-war industries; and 
the handling of labor questions in 
Britain. 

Available from: British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
ee 





Silver Situation in India 


(Continued from p. 11) 


ernment agreed not to sell more than 
140,000,000 fine ounces of silver during 
the period of 4 years commencing Janu- 
ary 1, 1934. Disposals during each cal- 
endar year of the 4-year period were to 
be based on an average of 35,000,000 fine 
ounces per year. This allotted amount 
was more than India had been exporting, 

Various proposals made in the United 
States during 1930, 1931, and 1932 for 
the purpose of aiding the silver industry 
were reflected in price fiuctuations in 
the Bombay silver market. In 1933 
there was a noticeable increase in the 
price of silver following the first im- 
portant measure taken in behalf of silver 
by the act of May 12, 1933, but the price 
in India declined again when it was 
evident that foreign silver was not im- 
mediately involved. 

After the passing of the American 
Silver Purchase Act of June 1934, accord- 
ing to which silver was to be purchased 
both at home and abroad, speculation 
was rife in India, and the market was 
in a very nervous condition. The price 
of silver started to rise in the summer 
of 1934. There was even some senti- 
ment for the revival of bimetallism in 
India. By April 1935 the price had gone 
to 87 rupees per 100 tolas, and govern- 
ment officials viewed with alarm the ap- 
proaching melting point for rupee coin. 
In December 1935 the United States 
Treasury withdrew temporarily from 
foreign markets, and the price of silver 
in India suddenly dropped to 48 rupees, 


American Program’s Effect 


During this period of violent price 
fluctuations the question was often 
raised as to what effect the American 
program had on the general Indian eco- 
nomic system and whether silver was an 
influential factor in Indian economics. 
Most observers—though some violently 
disagreed with them—seemed to feel 
that the fluctuations in silver prices had 
had no unusual effect on general busi- 
ness volume or on commodity prices 
as a whole. Probably the most serious 
gains and losses were felt by the silver 
speculators and not by the masses of the 
Indian people. 
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After the United States Treasury offi- 
cially changed its program and curtailed 
both its purchases abroad and the price 
it was prepared to pay for them, the price 
of silver in India fluctuated only slightly. 
During 1936, 1937, 1938, and most of 
1939, the price remained at approxi- 
mately 50 rupees for 100 tolas. After 
selling silver at attractive prices from 
1933 to 1936, India then began to replen- 
ish its stocks at lower prices. 


Silver in the Reserve 


The recommendations of the Commis- 
sion of 1913-14 had resulted in silver be- 
ing used only in the Paper Currency Re- 
serve after 1915. The Indian Paper 
Currency Act of 1920 stipulated that the 
metallic portion of the reserve—includ- 
ing sovereigns, half-sovereigns, silver 
rupees and half rupees, and gold and 
silver bullion—should not be less in value 
than the securities portion of the re- 
serve. 

The provisions of the Bank of India 
Act, 1934, were in line with the recom- 
mendations of the Commission of 1925~ 
26 that silver should be used less in the 
reserve and gold or sterling securities 
should be substituted. In actual practice 
the Bank maintained a much higher 
ratio of gold and sterling securities than 
the required 40 percent. 


During the 6 years ended March 31, 
1941, gold and sterling securities made up 
an average of approximately 57 percent 
of the total assets in the Issue Depart- 
ment of the Reserve Bank. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, rupee coin in the Reserve 
comprised approximately 25 percent of 
the total assets.’ 


Striving to Avoid Pitfalls 


Information with regard to the silver 
situation in India since the outbreak of 
the present war is not complete enough 
for final conclusions, though certain fac- 
tors may be pointed out as a posible 
indication of trends. 


The Indian government has appeared 
determined to avoid some of the pitfalls 
in the silver situation encountered dur- 
ing and after the last war. Shortly 
after the outbreak of the present war 
rigid limitations were placed on silver 
trade both in India and in Great Britain. 
The initial ban on imports of silver into 
Britain and India led to violent specula- 
tion in the Indian market, based pri- 
marily on the conviction that agricul- 
tural prosperity induced by the war 
would create a strong demand for silver. 
The sudden rush of buying in December 
1939 led to some relaxation of the re- 
strictions on sales and imports of silver, 
and further revisions were made in 1940. 


The war brought about an outflow of 
rupees from the Reserve Bank’s holdings, 
reversing the net inflow of the previous 5 
years, as the public rushed to convert 
rupee notes into rupee coin. Various 
steps were taken to conserve the govern- 





‘Functions and Working of the Reserve 
Bank of India, Reserve Bank of India, 
Bombay, 1941. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


ment’s silver resources, the most impor- 
tant of which were the issue of 1-rupee 
notes in July 1940 and the reduction of 
the silver content of the rupee at the end 
of 1940. The 1l-rupee notes were to be 
considered as a part of the minimum 
rupee coin reserve assets but not as cur- 
rency notes for any purposes of the Re- 
serve Bank of India Act, 1934. This 
measure strengthened the rupee coin re- 
serve and helped to meet the demand for 
currency. 

The decision of the Indian government 
to reduce the silver content of its coinage 
marked a final step in divorcing the rupee 
from silver. Evidently the government 
desired not only to conserve its silver 
supply but also to avoid a situation such 
as occurred in the last war when the rise 
in the price of silver over the rupee melt- 
ing point made silver the determining 
factor in the rupee’s value. 


Compromise Move 


Quarter rupees and half rupees were 
reduced to 50 percent silver content in 
March and July 1940, respectively, and 
the whole rupee was reduced in Decem- 
ber to half silver (or 90 grains of fine 
silver and 90 grains of alloy as compared 
with the former content of 165 grains of 
fine silver and 15 grains of alloy). In 
the design of the new rupee a security- 
edge device for the purpose of safe- 
guarding against counterfeiting evoked 
the name “security-edge rupee.” 

The issue of the debased coins was a 
compromise between paper and hard 
money. Comparatively few of the In- 
dian people are accustomed to using 
bank checks and paper currency; most 
of them desire hard money. The vol- 
ume of metallic currency needed is there- 
fore much larger than would otherwise 
be necessary. The new rupee will be 
less attractive to hoarders, thus encour- 
aging the investment of savings in banks, 
government loans, and productive enter- 
prises; but it will still provide the hard 
money for the transaction of business in 
the rural districts. 


The wisdom of the government’s move 
was evident in 1942 when the price of 
silver rose rapidly. With the silver con- 
tent of the new rupees debased and the 
Queen Victoria and King Edward VII 
rupees recalled and no longer legal 
tender, it was highly unlikely that the 
price of silver would rise to such an ex- 
tent that the intrinsic value of the new 
coins would approach their nominal 
value. 


Main Factors Operating 


The principal factors affecting the 
price of silver in India and leading to 
the abnormal rise in prices during the 
last 3 years have been the hoarding de- 
mand, speculative activities, currency 
requirements, and the general rise in 
commodity prices. The war has resulted 
in a considerable demand for India’s 
products and has thereby provided sur- 
plus funds for many who wish to invest 
in bullion as has been done for centuries 
past. 
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The fall of Singapore and the Jap- 
anese advance in Burma created inva- 
sion fears which started a large hoard- 
ing and _ speculative demand. The 
disturbances resulting from the civil- 
disobedience movement also stimulated 
this demand. Speculative activities have 
been considerably enhanced by the sep- 
aration of the Bombay market from the 
London and New York markets through 
trade and sales restrictions, and by the 
diversion to the bullion market of funds 
normally used to purchase imported 
goods. 

The need for silver for coinage pur- 
poses has abated somewhat with the 
issue of the new coinage and 1-rupee 
notes, and it is felt that the government 
probably has adequate supplies. Fi- 
nally, the general rise in commodity 
prices has affected the price of bullion. 


Conclusion 


As emphasized throughout this paper, 
the two main uses for silver in India 
have been as a store of value and as 
part of the monetary system. The in- 
troduction of modern banking and indus- 
trial methods has gradually reduced the 
use of silver as a store of value. How- 
ever, the fact must be stressed that its 
use arising from social and religious cus- 
toms is an important part of Indian 
life. The people as a whole have not 
lost their desire for silver, and the de- 
mand for silver will probably be large 
and continuous for years to come. 

It is quite likely that the present stock 
of silver in India will be sufficient to meet 
the future demand of the Indian people. 
As India becomes more industrialized, the 
use of silver as a store of value and for 
ornaments, utensils, and similar pur- 
poses will decline. This may result in 
a decline in the imports of silver and 
may well lead to increased exports. 

Thus the cycle will be completed— 
silver and gold taken from the New 
World during the Commercial Revolu- 
tion and sent to India in exchange for 
merchandise may now be sent back by 
India in exchange for the products of 
the New World. 
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Venezuela 


Transport and Communication 


Additional Planes Operate Between 
U. S.and Venezuela.—Pan-American Air- 
ways has announced the addition of 
three airplanes for its service between 
the United States and Venezuela. Since 
shipments into Venezuela by air have 
greatly increased, this augmented serv- 
ice will be of great benefit to importers. 
An effort is being made to save equipment 
and to reduce costs of essential supplies 
by having firms consolidate their trans- 
port facilities. 
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